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Question Box 
(Answers found in this issue of Missions) 


1. What two Theological Seminaries 
are located in the same place in Burma 
and what is the place? 

2. Name the members of the party that 
sailed recently on the S. S. Aquitania. 

3. What was the name and race of the 
man who fought so valiantly at Carrizal? 

4. Who said, ‘‘We are cooperating in 
every branch of our work—administra- 
tive, evangelistic and educational?”’ 

5. ‘‘It was a two-story frame building, 
60 feet wide and 100 feet long.’’ Where 
was it? 

6. Of what new department is Miss 
Smith the head? 

7. With what Sunday school has Mr. 
Chu Chee been connected for twenty 
years? 

8. ‘Simplicity is one of the great char- 
acteristics of’’—complete the sentence. 

g. In what church were 25 persons bap- 
tized Sunday, June 4th? 

o. ‘As far back as I can remember I 
felt that I wanted some day to become a 
missionary.’’ Who said it? 

1. In what place does a Japanese Bud- 
dhist family in America have idols on the 
mantel and burn incense? 

12. What movement in China makes 
this a wonderful opportunity for Chris- 
tianity? 

13. Who wrote ‘‘My Grandmother and 
I?”’ What school is she attending? 

14. ‘‘A church by the side of the road. 
What church is it? 

i5. In what country is the Peabody- 
Montgomery Home for orphans located? 

6. ‘‘Over ————— of nominal Proces- 
tants under 25 are not enrolled in any Sun- 
day school.”’ Fill in the number. 

17. Who did Miss Caver marry? 

18. Where were over 200 Japanes- 
Christians present? 


PRIZES FOR 1922 


For correct answers to every question in the 11 
issues, two missionary books will be given—the 
winner choosing them. (If any answers are not in 
the issue, credit will be given.) 

For correct answers to 14 out of the 18 questions, 
each issue for 11 months, one missionary book, or a 
year’s subscription to Missions. Answers may be 
sent monthly or at the end of the year. 
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done so; use the blank enclosed in your final 
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Please sign your name exactly as it appears on 
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scriber who has already renewed may receive 
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this copy containing the blank has been mailed. 
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questing change. Make all Checks, Postal or 
Express Orders payable simply to MISSIONS. 
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Jubilee Concert, Kemendine Girls’ School, Rangoon, Burma 
1. Kindergarten Group Drill. 2. “Umbrella Drill.” 3. “The Spring Play.”” A great Mission School 
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In the Vestibule of the September Issue 


ZaISSIONS for September has no 
4 specialty unless it be variety. It is 
mM variety with a constant objective 
in mind, however, and the total 
impression makes for missionary 
interest. Some of the articles are of 
unusual moment. We have had no 
previous view of the scope and significance of the intel- 
lectual awakening in China quite as clear and indicative 
of duty and opportunity as Dr. Mott’s impressions. 
Nor have we had a more effective plea for a fair judg- 
ment of Japan than Professor Fisher gives us. Taken 
with the reports of the Christian conferences in these 
two countries, this presentation makes a real contribution 
on subjects of world importance. Our intelligent laymen 
will find here matter worthy of their reading and thought. 

We have not devoted much space to city missions 
specifically, and are the more glad therefore to have Mr. 
Forshee tell us something of the polyglot work carried in 
that New York Baptist City Mission Center which he 
aptly calls ‘A Church by the Side of the Road.” Surely 
the spirit of Sam Walter Foss’ masterpiece is exemplified in 
this community service. We thank Mr. Forshee for the 
excellent pictures which tell so much of the story. Pic- 
tures also aid Mr. Novotny in making real the usefulness 
of the Peabody-Montgomery Home for Orphans in 
Czechoslovakia. 

The sketch, “My Grandmother and I,” is noteworthy 
as the prize story—a true one—written by a Negro 
student in Shaw University. It is so genuine in feeling 
and so well written that our readers cannot fail to appre- 
ciate the schools which develop such character and abil- 
ity. Itisa fine program story. Added material for classes 
studying the Negro textbooks will be found in President 
Booker’s brief autobiography. He is too modest to set 
forth his remarkable achievements in building up a great 
school which ministers to the needs of a wide constitu- 
ency. The Editor does not forget his visit to Arkansas 
Baptist College when the Ministers’ Conference was in 
session. 

Read the editorial on the financial goal. The matter 
ought to be made plain to our people, and pastors can 
do nothing more helpful than to explain the situation 
and the need. The facts will not discourage, but the lack 
of them opens the way to all sorts of hurtful misinforma- 
tion, misapprehension and misjudgment. 
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Mr. Bigelow gave a vigorous ten-minute talk at In- 
dianapolis, and we give it wider circulation. No single 
organization is doing so much to prevent the wrong kind 
of immigration at its sources as the Y. M. C. A. whose 
work on both sides the sea is described briefly. 

Mrs. Petty will have to forgive us for so long holding 
over her account of the farewell given to a remarkable 
Chinese woman. It will be appreciated by the readers 
just the same. There is human interest in President 
Marshall’s article on the Karen Seminary, and the 
football team shows a healthy interest in physical 
welfare. 

Dr. Moton’s address, a full abstract of which is given, 
was one of the noteworthy utterances at Indianapolis. 
Miss Smith describes a new department which has to do 
with much more than “Needles and Pins,” though these 
are the little essentials to a large work. Mr. Wynd points 
out the real factors in the Japan Baptist Conference. 
Then we give space to a dialog playlet which intro- 
duces MISSIONS in a new guise. The piece is clever, 
and should increase our subscription list—a most desir- 
able thing. 

There is much more good material—book reviews, let- 
ters which enlighten, rest homes which invite, new home 
mission appointees who give a reason, good news from 
the world fields, with the usual good things in the Guild, 
Crusade, and open Forum pages. The B. Y. P. U. A. 
Convention is not forgotten, nor missionary education. 
The new posters, in reduced form, show what attractive 
methods are being followed by the Missionary Education 
Movement. Highly to be commended are the graded 
booklets issued to supplement the study books. They 
represent originality and skilful adaptation to the need 
they are designed to meet. 

With the plans already made and literature in prepara- 
tion, by the middle of September the year’s program 
should be well under way—a gain of fully three months 
over last year. Very grave issues depend on the outcome 
of this year’s effort. We should have the funds coming in 
so steadily and promptly, month by month, that no tenth 
and eleventh hour special appeals would be necessary. 
Wherever and however Missions can aid to make this a 


. great year of success for the Kingdom cause, that is its 


aim and desire. 
Christian Stewardship will be the special feature in 
October. é 
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SATURDAY KINDERGARTEN AT SECOND AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH 


A Church by the Side of the Road 


BY REV. ARCHIBALD A. FORSHEE 


O YOU want to hear the story of a church 
that is built by the side of the road? It is 
an old building with an imposing front, 
church and parish house by its side. It 
stands on Second Avenue in the greatest 
foreign section of the greatest city in 

America—a city that has twenty times more Jews than 

the Holy Land, more Italians than Naples, more Russians 

than Odessa, and over one-half million each of Irish, 

Austro-Hungarians and Germans. 

Fronting on Stuyvesant Square, and directly across 
the street from historic St. Mz~1.- of the Bowery, where 
Peter Stuyvesant was buried, tstS old building is on one 
of the great thoroughfares of the world, along which the 
tides of humanity roll. 

They are all human, even if they do not speak English. 
Yiddish, Italian, Polish, Russian, Lithuanian, Slovak, 
Hungarian, Syrian, Spanish—they are all here, passing 
and repassing, thousands of them every day. When the 
building was erected, it bore the historic name of Taber- 
nacle Baptist Church, and in its day was the leading 
church of our denomination in America. But that was 
before the tides of immigration flowed up and around it. 
Those days are gone, and with them are gone the old 
congregation and their children—gone to uptown and 
suburban churches. But the old structure still stands 
in the “‘same old place,” a powerful reminder to the new 
American and the older one of the Christ, to whom and in 
whom there is neither Jew nor Gentile, Italian, Pole, 
nor Russian, but all one in a real brotherhood. The old 
church still stands there, ministering of the same old 
Gospel, but in strange tongues and to a mixed multitude. 
The need for it never was greater in its palmiest days. 
Its ministry was never more worth while than it is today. 


oom ™~!\ 





The neighborhood is an interesting one. To the west 
there is the historic Bible House of the American Bible 
Society, from whose presses the Word of God has gone 
out in many tongues to the people of our own and all 


lands. Across the way from the Bible House is Cooper 7 


Union, where Abraham Lincoln delivered one of his 
epoch-making speeches. Nearby is Wanamaker’s, suc- 
cessor of A. T. Stewart, one of America’s greatest mer- 
chants. The historic Bowery and always interesting 
Broadway almost come together near here. 

To the north a little way is the birthplace and boyhood 
home of Theodore Roosevelt. Nearer to our church is 
St. George’s, one of the outstanding Episcopal churches, 
with its fine equipment. To the eastward, past First 
Avenue and Avenues A, B and C, stretch the houses that 
shelter thousands upon thousands of new Americans, 
people from all parts of Europe, all jumbled together, 
crowded into dark, ill-smelling tenements, where light and 
air are at a premium, and where little children must grow 
up in the streets—swarming and sweltering in summer 
and freezing in winter. 

Standing in the midst of all these peoples is our Church 
by the Side of the Road—a Church of Christ of Many 
Peoples, we term it today—a great City Mission Center 
of the New York City Baptist Mission Society. In order 
that we may realize our ideals, we have a many-sided min- 
istry. There is an English congregation of whichArchibald 
A. Forshee is pastor; an Italian congregation, with Rev. 
Raphael Mingioli as pastor; a Polish Department, with 
Rev. Albert A. Ziarko as pastor; a Lettish Church, with 
Rev. John Kweetin as their leader; a Russian Church 
ministered to by Rev. George Podlesney; and an Estho- 
niari Church cared for by Rev. Andres Teterman. The 
Chinese Sunday school has been under the guidance of 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, SECOND AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY 


BROWNIE SCOUTS. 2. 
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I, WOOD-WORKING CLASS FOR BOYS, 


2. SATURDAY NIGHT SUPPER CLUB, SECOND AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH 
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Miss C. Louise Bell and Mr. Chu Chee for twenty years. 
In addition to our preaching we add teaching, and our 
Bible School is a well organized body with Beginners, 
Primary, Junior and Intermediate Departments. But 
boys and girls have bodies that need development and 
recreation, and men and women, especially in the wilder- 
ness of a great city, are lonely and friendless. Many of 
them desire to learn the language of the new country 
which they want to call home. So our Church by the 
Side of the Road must do a great many more neighborly 
things in His name and for the sake of His little ones. 
This important branch of the work is led by Mr. Frank 
C. Foster for the boys, and Misses Clover C. Barret and 
Violet Wright for the girls. There are gymnasium classes, 
boys’ clubs, Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, kindergarten, indus- 
trial school, cooking class, supper club, study hour per- 
iods where the children get help for their day-school les- 
sons, and in addition hikes and camping in summer, 
along with the vacation school and numerous other activ- 
ities. The pastors of our foreign-speaking congregations 
greatly help in this phase of the work by conducting 
classes in English and in other forms of social life. 

We have a beautiful window in our auditorium, a 
memorial to Rev. Archibald Maclay, honored pastor of 
the old Tabernacle Church. In this picture there are 
three panels, in each of which Christ is the dominating 
figure. We strive to do all our work in the same spirit, 
Christ in it all, Christ as our inspiration init all. To make 
Him known to all, our church stands here by the side of 
the road with its varied ministry to the multitudes that 
pass our doors. 
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GIRL SCOUTS SALUTING THE FLAG AT SECOND AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH 


SECOND AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH—HOME OF MANY RACES 
AND ACTIVITIES 
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China’s New Thought and Christianity’s New Chance 


DR. JOHN R. MOTT’S IMPRESSIONS OF AN INTELLECTUAL AWAKENING THAT 
PRESENTS A COLOSSAL MISSIONARY PROBLEM AND UNEXAMPLED OPPORTU- 
NITY; INTERESTING EDITORIAL INTERVIEW ON PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


S]]HE changes that have taken place in the 
Far East even in the last two or three 
years, are stupendous not only economic- 
ally but socially and politically as well, 
wf|j said Dr. John R. Mott on his return from 
his fifth journey to the Orient—not count- 
ing the war relief mission which took him twice across 
Siberia. He regards this last visit as the most timely of 
all, and in some respects the most fruitful. One needs 
to reinterpret America to every nation, for no country 
that he visited understands us. And equally we need to 
reinterpret the changing East to our own and other na- 
tions. The difference in attitude and atmosphere was a 
constant surprise, and made China seem a part of a new 
world. 

Intellectually he found it certainly a new world. The 
New Thought Movement is surging in the brains of the 
professors and students of China. There is a welter of 
conflicting ideas and ideals occupying their minds and 
hearts, a spirit of inquiry the like of which he has never 
found in any one country. Along wich it is the purpose 
to revalue everything—a purpose stimulating and hopeful 
but with its alarming aspects. There is no tradition or 
social sanction or practice past or present which is too 
sacred or binding for them to question and discard if they 
cannot prove its personal and social efficiency. There has 
been nothing like it intensively or extensively since the 
Renaissance in Europe; and this transcends that in the 
number of people involved and in the greater variety of 
mental interests touched and exhibited. He says it is the 
most interesting, quickening and inspiring spectacle hehas 
ever witnessed in the way of mental awakening, hunger, 
courage and seriousness. It makes possible almost any- 
thing from the point of view of a propaganda which knows 
where it wants to go and is sure of its message. It 
presents a colossal problem to the missionaries and to the 
Chinese Church, but also presents the greatest opportu- 
nity we are likely to havein our day. On his visit in 1896 
the so-called scholars of China were like a stone wall. 
In no place could we find a rift. We could give out pam- 
phlets to the students as they streamed along the streets 
from their examinations, but to get inside the schools to 
present the claims of Jesus Christ was impossible. Now 
there is an openness, an active spirit of inquiry, and a 
determination to use any method to get at reality. 
Would that the missionary forces far and near might 
recognize this opportunity. It is passing. It sweeps 
on like a river. These conditions will not continue for 
many years. 

This gives the missionary movement a chance to pre- 
sent a new apologetic. It is the chance of our lives to 
satisfy this intellectual hunger and thirst, to have thou- 
sands of forums and study centers all over China. Itisa 
way to Christ, because these people are after reality and 
they are not going to find it in New Thought. If we can 
introduce Christ to them on that path He will have the 
chance to satisfy them. There is a social passion and 
concern characterizing this Movement which gives 







Christianity a marvelous opportunity, because it is the 
only religion which furnishes a social as well as a religious 
dynamic. 

What an appeal to call out the best brains of the world 
to become teachers and preachers and writers for the 
students and leaders of a fourth of the human race. We 
must get them. What a dearth and poverty of literature 
we have to hand out to these students, thousands of 
whom have been studying in Europe and the United 
States during the past years. Everywhere he met Chi- 
nese students who have been in England, Germany, Japan 
and the United States, most of them studying not for six 
months or a year, but four and five and eight and ten 
years. They are in places where they influence thought. 
We must scale up the qualifications to meet the demand. 

In the late eighties the missionaries and the home 
churches had a great chance in Japan, though not as 
great as the New Thought Movement today in China. 
Then we missed our opportunity in Japan. It is here now 
in China. The government gave us great halls, and some- 
times special pavilions were erected. He had hitherto 
known nothing like the present opportunities to meet the 
people collectively and individually. The President 
sent for him not to pay acompliment but to ask questions. 
Within three minutes they were in the heart of the gospel. 
The ex-President was equally responsive on the religious 
question, on his relation to Christ and His program. He 
had opportunities also to meet the military governors 
and members of their cabinets, and every time he turned 
the conversation to Jesus Christ and was never repulsed. 
He found the same open-mindedness in Japan. He was 
asked to give an address on Christianography all over 
Japan. He was invited to an audience with the Empress 
—the first Christian layman thus honored—and also saw 
the Prince Regent; and both were interested in the Chris- 
tian message. In conversations with many leading men 
the same desire was manifested to know of the Christian 
principles and program. The contrast between the pres- 
ent and his first experiences in these countries was start- 


ling but also illuminating as to the inviting opportunities 


today. 

Referring to the World’s Christian Student Federation 
Conference at Peking, Dr. Mott says that in his judg- 
ment no gathering held anywhere in the world has done 
more to knit together the leaders of tomorrow in the 
East and West than this. The 550 delegates came from 
all parts of the world, representing thirty-two countries, 
but it was preeminently an Asiatic gathering. The Indian 
delegation of eleven was most in evidence, but it was an 
interesting fact that a Negro, who came from our theo- 
logical school in Atlanta, was more in demand for ad- 
dresses than any other man. Unity was the great note of 
the conference. Friendships were formed, understandings 
arrived at, and fellowships realized, that argue large 
things for Christianity in coming days; but the drawing 
together of the races was the most marvelous result. 
It was the first time the Negro race has come out into a 
world conference, not simply through the Negro delegate 
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but through the messages of the African students at 
Tuskegee that opened the eyes not only of the Europeans 
but even more of the Asiatic peoples. Nothing less than 
the Spirit of God could have brought the different peo- 
ples together in such understanding, agreement and fel- 
lowship—British and Indians, Americans and Filipinos, 
Chinese and Japanese, Japanese and Coreans. In Christ 
all found a wondrous oneness. As for the anti-Christian 
movement, concerning which exaggerated reports were 


spread abroad, Dr. Mott believes it only accentuated: 


the timeliness of the world union of Christian students 
coming to China to proclaim the message of Christ and 
the implication of His message in national as well as indi- 
vidual life. 

Speaking of the Shanghai Christian Conference, which 
had about 1,200 delegates, nearly half of them Chinese, 
he said the impressive thing was the character of the 
Chinese leadership in the discussions and the conduct of 
the conference. It was plain that the Chinese have come 
into their own in the churches and in the organized relig- 


ious life. Men with such ideals and ability can be trusted 
with the responsibilities of the work, and he came away 
highly reassured. 

The Japan Christian Conference had much shorter 
time for presentation, and the delegates were limited to 
220, three-fifths of whom were Japanese and two-fifths 
missionaries. The main question was how to convert 
the Federation of Missions and the Federation of 
Churches, both of many years’ standing, into an organiza- 
tion that could speak with united voice. It was con- 
cededly not necessary to have the missionaries in one 
water-tight compartment and the Japanese in another; 
and manifestly better that they should plan their pro- 
gram together instead of planning it separately and then 
trying to piece it together. A Council of One Hundred 
was finally decided upon, and a committee on organiza- 
tion appointed to formulate a plan and submit it to the 
missions and churches during the coming year. The out- 
come will show whether the desired reorganization is 
possible. 
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The Real Japan and the Missionary Call 


ADDRESS OF ROYAL HAIGH FISHER, OF YOKOHAMA, JAPAN, AT INDIANAPOLIS 


CARCELY more than two generations ago, 
y Japan wakened from her sleep of isola- 
tion and opened her doors to the ouside 

— ‘Yq world. Her transformation during that 

aye ) 7 brief span of years defies comparison 

s=~ in history. Any fair-minded man must, 
it seems to me, admit that her development out of feudal- 
ism into a place i in the sisterhood of nations today has 
been in no small measure due to the real ability and worth 
of her people. In no uncertain sense she possesses quali- 
ties which mark her for leadership. It requires but little 
imagination to picture what it would mean for the entire 

Christian campaign throughout the Orient to win Japan 

for Christ and His cause. Christian strategy demands 

that a forward drive be made in Japan now. 

Allow me to say that if there are some things about 
her national life and international relations which are not 
to our liking; some of them (not many) very real; some 
of them (more of them) mere phantoms of newspaper 
vilification and nothing more—we who bear the name of 
Christ dare not think for one moment that this can con- 
stitute the least shadow of an excuse for slackening our 
efforts or for withholding our investments in the enter- 
prise of bringing Christ to Japan. Nay rather, we ought 
to redouble our efforts at this particular hour. 





For it is an hour of great promise. Politically and gov- 
ernmentally Japan has only during this very week set 
out new stakes in her march toward peace and interna- 
tional cooperation. At the recent Washington Confer- 
ence her people spoke with one voice for reduction of 
naval armaments. And now that the leader of their dele- 
gation at Washington, Admiral Baron Kato, a military 
man but not a militarist (there is a vast difference), has 
returned home to put across the recommendation of the 
Conference, the nation has demanded that he assume the 
premiership in order to make doubly sure that the pro- 
visions of the disarmament program shall be adhered to 
both in the letter and in the spirit. And be it known that 
before Kato would consent to take the post, he had nailed 
down an absolute concession from the War Office to re- 
duce their expenditure for land forces annually by five 
million dollars. This is no surprise to those who have 
known the real heart of Japan; it is but another evidence 
of the marvelous changes that ever since the Armistice 
and before have been going on in the soul of the nation. 
The bureaucrats know that their days are numbered. 
They dare not attempt to turn back the waves of public 
opinion which are hourly eating away the sand from 
under their feet. The people are surely, if slowly, coming 
into their own. 
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In all this, I venture the statement, no one is more re- 
joiced than the young Prince Regent. Recently returned 
from a visit to England (the first time that a ruler or fu- 
ture ruler of Japan ever has been known to leave her 
shores in twenty-six hundred years of history!), the 
Crown Prince is unmistakably allying himself with the 
yet small but rising powers in his empire which make for 
democracy. The presence in his own immediate Advis- 
ory Board of two statesmen who are openly followers of 
the Lowly Nazarene may be given as at least part explan- 
ation for this promising state of affairs. Indeed on His 
Highness’ recent trip, which was strenuously opposed 
by the Old Guard, out of nine members of his personal 
suite five were Christian men; and they had been chosen 
because they were Christians, because men who are 
Christians are supposed to possess the international mind, 
and that is what the young Prince and future Emperor 
was to acquire. The results are daily more evident. 
And here is the secret of it. When this princely lad’s 
mother, Her Imperial Highness, the present Empress of 
Japan, was a student in the Peeress’ School in Tokyo, I 
have it on good authority that she used to attend a vol- 
untary Bible class. ‘It shall not return unto me void 

? 


It is because of facts like these and many more that 
could be enumerated did my time allow, that we boldly 
make the statement that Christianity in modern Japan 
is far more influential than any statistics can possibly 
show. And missionary work in Japan is yet young. 
The first baptized Christian is still living. The real marvel 
of it is that in less than seventy years, the ideals and prin- 
ciples of Jesus have so far permeated the life and thought 
of the nation. As compared with the Japan to which my 
honored father went nearly forty years ago, the present 
situation gives large ground for hope of ultimate victory. 
No, two hundred thousand Christians in a population of 
over sixty millions is not a large number. But listen. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the Japanese people are 
looking to the Christian forces in the Empire to lead in the 
fight for righteousness against such entrenched evils as 
legalized prostitution and the liquor traffic which are 
now organized on the basis of modern Occidental effi- 
ciency. Hear the word of the head of the Mitsui Corpora- 
tion, employing from twenty-five to thirty thousand 
men, in reply to the President of the Commercial Univer- 
sity of Tokyo. He said, in substance, “We have no sug- 
gestion to offer as to how your men who come into our 
employ can better be trained technically; but we do find 
them weak in moral fibre. Allow me to recommend that, 
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although I am not a Christian, you secure the regular at- 
tendance of your students on weekly Bible classes in 
Christian churches, for those are the only places that ] 
know of where manhood is made clean and strong against 
temptation.” Or again: a girl upcountry writes to the 
City Editor of a large Tokyo daily for help and advice as 
to the best means of escape from an enforced life of shame 
and she is met with this keen word of reply, “I cannot 
help you myself. If you can run away from your master, 
go to the nearest Christian preaching-place to your vil- 
lage. You'll get help.” 

Christ and his gospel are being looked upon by a grow- 
ing number of thoughtful Japanese today as the only hope 
for personal and national regeneration. Japan, in these 
testing days, is beginning to realize as perhaps never be- 
fore in her history that with all her material progress she 
is morally bankrupt. Neither Shinto nor Buddhism has 
any message adequate to the present hour. 

As Baptists in Japan, we have been given strong men 
and women—heroic, loyal men and women—from among 
our Japanese colleagues for whom for years we have been 
waiting. Our aggressive program of evangelistic work 
and our training centers in the magnificent Girls’ Schools 
conducted in such worthy manner by our Woman’s 
Board, our splendid Mabie Memorial School for Boys— 
all these forms of work exist to produce and are produc- 
ing leaders worthy the name for the Church. Japan 
must be evangelized by the Japanese, and we as Baptists 
are working definitely toward that end. There is a new 
morale among us. We are equipped and nerved to the 
mighty tasks that are before us just at a time of a new 
move toward Christ and His gospel among the people of 
the land. The best days—under God—for Baptists in 
Japan are yet to be—in spite of reduced appropriations, 
or if need be because of cut appropriations. But my dear 
friends of the Northern Baptist Convention, I ask you: 
Is it fair to ask your missionaries to go out in the front 
line trenches and then shut off from them supplies and 
ammunition? Believe me, reduced appropriations broke 
the heart of our gallant Captain Bickel; they snapped the 
silver cord of Frank Brigg’s life by loading him with a 
burden of tasks that no human frame could bear. And I 
am not a calamity-howler when I remind you that history 
has sometimes a weird way of repeating itself. Do not 
misunderstand us. Your missionaries are ready to die 
if need be in battle with the enemies of light; but we pro- 
test against being gassed from the rear by non-coopera- 
tion. Don’t you love us any more? We know you do. 
Wecount on you. You will not dare to fail Him. 


WE ARE FORTUNATE IN HAVING THESE VIEWS OF CHINA AND JAPAN IN CLOSE 
PROXIMITY, BOTH EMPHASIZING ALIKE THE WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY WHICH 
THE CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES HAVE IN THESE TWO NATIONS WHICH CONTROL 
THE DESTINIES OF THE FAR EAST. THE WIDELY TRAVELED AND EXPERIENCED 
OBSERVER BRINGS A NEW PERSPECTIVE OF CHINESE MOVEMENTS AND THE MIS- 
SIONARY TEACHER, BORN IN JAPAN, SON OF A LAMENTED MISSIONARY FATHER, 
SPEAKS FROM THE HEART AND FROM INTIMATE KNOWLEDGE ALSO OF THE 
JAPAN THAT AMERICANS OUGHT TO KNOW. THESE ARE VALUABLE CONTRIBU- 
TIONS, AND SHOULD STIR OUR MINDS AND HEARTS TO RESPONSIVE ACTION. 
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THE PEABODY-MONTGOMERY HOME OPENING IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Opening of the Baptist Children’s Home in Czechoslovakia 


BY REV. JOSEF NOVOTNY OF PRAGUE 





T IS no exaggeration if I say that Czecho- 
slovakia today is the first country in the 
} world with regard to religion. There is 
probably no topic so popular in our coun- 
try as religion. People are thinking about 
it, speaking about it. It is also a religious 
country “par excellence”—the country of John Hus, 
the cradle of the Reformation, the home of the first 
printed Bible in the world (1488). And it is one of the 
countries which was liberated politically during the re- 
cent war. Now it is only natural that people who have 
been liberated politically from a foreign yoke think how 
to complete their freedom religiously. A purely Pro- 
testant country was changed by sword and fire by for- 
eigners to a Roman Catholic country. But today these 
people are free. Therefore they are throwing off the 
religious oppression after they have thrown off the 
political oppression. Millions have left the Roman 
Catholic church since the Armistice Day, and this move- 
ment continues. 

There is no wonder that the small village of Podhor- 
any (near Prague), where in 1885 was founded the first 
Baptist church in Czechoslovakia with sixteen members, 

















gathered together 400 people to open the Baptist Chil- 
dren’s Home in this historic place. 

How did we get the money to open this Home? It was 
still war when the Baptists in Czechoslovakia started to 
collect money for a place where the war orphans might 
find their home. And when the war was over and I was 
allowed to go abroad, the Czechoslovak Baptists in 
America helped in a very liberal way. They have lis- 
tened to my message and have contributed a great deal 
in order that our ideal might be fulfilled. 

A beautiful villa was bought in Podhorany, and when 
everything was prepared a day was fixed for the opening. 
On the 7th of May came poor and rich by foot and in car- 
riages to the memorable place. The State Minister of 
Social Welfare sent his representative, a Ministerial 
Councilor, who spoke and said afterwards that he never 
attended such a meeting, and that he would like to join 
the Baptists. The whole neighborhood came and every- 
body was so touched that our brethren resolved to have 
regular services in the Home, as there are so many who 
are interested. 

Fifteen children found a new home in this house and 
ten of them will be cared for by the American Baptist 
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women. A very good leader will look after the children— 
a young sister, graduate of the faculty of sociology of the 
University of Prague. 

The picture shows how the American flag is popular 
in Czechoslovakia. Next to the national Czechoslovak flag 
no other is so much loved. When after the Armistice an 
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American newspaper correspondent came to Czechoslo- 
vakia, he found 78 American flags in a village where there 
were 87 homes. 

The youngest republic in Europe, Czechoslovakia, ‘s 
looking to the biggest one—America—as to the older 
brother. Think about us, pray for us, do not forget us! 
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CHILDREN IN PLAYGROUND, PEABODY-MONTGOMERY HOME 


Sentences from “The Crisis of the Churches” 


“The heathen,” we are told, “are confused by our 
denominational differences.”’ It is not our differences of 
form of administration which confuse them. It 1s our 
want of mutual love which shocks them. 

The men who assert that the East is satisfied with its 
religion show ignorance of the facts. The state of affairs 
in Asia today is strikingly like that of Europe in the 
time of Paul. The old gods are being deserted. The 
skepticism which Christian missionaries have produced 
calls on us to bring in a living faith. 

We know that the great obstacle to the conversion of 
the world to Christ is the example of the so-called Chris- 
tian nations. Therefore the conversion of the world 
demands the spiritualization of civilization, and we 
believe there is no organization except the Christian 
Church which lives for that purpose. 

The first question which the churches should ask them- 
selves is one that the heathen insist upon our answering: 
Who are we to represent Jesus? 

What must be the impression made upon scholars 


from Japan and China and India who pass four years 
in one of the great universities of America and never 
hear a word from those in authority which would lead 
them to believe that they are Christian men? 

The evangelization of the world, the Christianizing of 
international relations, the reign of peace, the purifica- 
tion of the family, and the upbuilding of Christian char- 
acter by education, are the first and most important 
tasks of the churches today. ; 

If we look to the country districts, which were once the 
strongholds of Protestanuism, we may be surprised to 
find the gains which the Roman Catholic Church has 
made in recent years. It is commonly supposed that 
this is due entirely to immigration, but that is a mistake. 

Nothing less than the united action of the religious life 
of America will suffice for the work of regenerating 
America. 

The church may remain if the churches fail. And that 
means that the church of Christ will not be lost if every 
church now known to us were to disappear. 
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My Grandmother and I° 


BY BERTHA H. DOBBINS 
Of the Senior Class 1921-22 of Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C., one of our Baptist Home Mission Schools for Negroes 


HE Bell family took charge of my grand- 
mother when she was very small. Grand- 
mother knew nothing about her mother or 
father. However, she describes herself as a 
bright-eyed little girl full of laughter and 
happy as could be. The members of the 

family called Grandmother their little Indian girl, be- 

cause of her small pea eyes, high cheek bones, big nose, 
black straight hair and brown skin. She was a good 
natured child and was loved by the Bell family. 

Grandmother had all the cooking, washing, ironing and 
housework in general to do. This was hard for a young 
girl. Poor Grandmother worked from sunrise to sunset 
every day, and many times late at night. It must have 
been lonely for the child, with no mother to speak a kind 
word to her. Grandmother missed all the joys of child- 
hood days. Her room was over the kitchen stairs, away 
from the other part of the house. She was not allowed 
to have a light in her room because the family were afraid 
she would set the house on fire through carelessness. 
When night came Grandmother would go to her little 
dark room all alone, and kneel beside her bed and ask 
God to send “‘ Mamma” to stay with her in the dark room 
but very soon Grandmother would be in dreamland. 

Down in the valley was a big neighboring spring. 
At one time there had been a creek in the valley, and now 
the creek was dry with the exception of several holes of 
water here and there. The spring was located at the foot 
of the hill. A beautiful place this was, the water was 
clear as a crystal. The hillside was covered with green 
trees and grass. Wild animals were numerous. 

Washing machines were unheard of at this time, and to 
have the washing done indoors was out of the question. 
When the evening meal was over, away to the spring 
Grandmother would go with the bundle of clothes to 
wash. After she got to the spring, she would make a big 
fire in order to keep the night animals away while she 
worked. Then she would sing at the top of her voice. 
There were no washboards such as we have today, so 
Grandmother used “‘ battling” boards to clean the clothes. 
I can see my Grandmother down in the lonely valley at 
night ‘“‘battling”’ clothes for life and frightened half to 
death. The only company she had was the blazing fire. 
While Grandmother sang her favorite song, “‘ Down in the 
Valley by myself, I couldn’t hear nobody pray,” the wind 
whistled through the trees, making a mournful accompa- 
niment. While the night birds and owls made their escape 
when they saw the unwelcome flame, Grandmother con- 
tinued to “battle” clothes and sing. Later on in the 
evening the valley became damp with moisture which 
had fallen since the going down of the sun. The bright 
fire than began to grow dim, the’ moths drew near the 
light, the dark brown leopard frogs were busy jumping 
about in the holes which were filled with water and mud. 
As the late hours approached, the moon showed its face 
over the beautiful forest and the shadows of the trees 
could be seen on the ground. When Grandmother had 

* One of a collection of eight senior grade stories issued by the Department 


of Missionary Education, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City, for use in Sun- 
day schools during 1922-23. Used by permission. 














finished the washing, and began to climb the hill leading 
to the master’s house, the valley seemed to say to her 
“good night.” Then Grandmother took the wet clothes 
under the grape arbor to dry, and when the last piece 
was hung up the sleepy child retired to her dark room for 
rest. The next morning Grandmother was all ready to 
get up and cook breakfast for the Bell family. 

As Grandmother grew up to be a young lady, the only 
pleasure she had was to steal away from the house at 
a very late hour at night and go over to the adjoining 
plantation to attend a prayer-meeting. It was back in 
those days that my Grandmother accepted Christ as her 
Saviour, and today she stands as a bright light shining 
for Him. 

There is quite a contrast between my Grandmother’s 
time and my time. I have always known my mother, 
father, sisters and brothers. I was born in a comfortable 
home. When I was a litile girl I did not sleep in a dark 
room alone, neither did I have all the cooking, washing 
and housework to do. Mother cared for me and taught 
me how to be helpful to her in the home. My childhood 
days were a real pleasure to me. I had many little play- 
mates and all the toys a child needed. Mother sent me 
to school every day and to Sunday school on Sunday. 

Some years after my father died, I decided to educate 
myself. I worked at my home town one year, and saved 
as much money as I could, and the following fall I entered 
Bishop College at Marshall, Texas. While there I worked 
my way through for a part of two years. My last year 
in Bishop College, I met a white teacher from New 
Haven, Connecticut, who advised me to go North and 
work through the summer, and plan to enter Shaw Uni- 
versity the next year. I accepted this good friend’s 
suggestion and she got me a position in her Aunt’s home 
at Suffield, Connecticut. This is a lovely place, and the 
family were so nice and kind tome. They own a deal of 
land which is planted every year. The house is large, 
but built very old-fashioned. The house is painted yel- 
low, bordered with white, the window blinds are painted 
brown. The house is beautifully furnished with antique 
furniture. The yard was full of blooming flowers at the 
time of my arrival, June 4th, 1918. The green hedgeway 
of huge New England trees furnished shade through the 
warm summer days. 

I had a neat little room on the second floor with the 
family. My room was blue and white, the furniture was 
white and several pictures of old New England farm 
scenes hung on the wall. This was a real home for me. 

After working all the summer, I was able to carry out 
my plans by entering Shaw University. I have been able 
to continue school through the four years, returning 
North every summer and working to earn enough means 
to aid me through the next year at Shaw. Such privileges 
poor Grandmother did not have, but she served her own 
time as David served his and as I must serve mine. The 
Master is still calling for boys, girls, men and women to 
serve today. May we who have the opportunity to 
serve others, hear the Voice and answer as did Isaiah, 
‘Here am I; send me.” 
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MISSIONARY CONFERENCE AT BOLENGO, CONGO-BELGE 


A Group of Delegates at the Congo Conference 


WITH DESCRIPTION BY SECRETARY P. H. J. LERRIGO 





HE floral “BO” are merely the first two 
letters in a gigantic Bolenge which con- 
fronted the visitors at the Triennial 
1]; General Conference of Congo missionaries 
¥\| as they approached beautiful Bolenge 

Station on the Congo River in October, 
1921. The photograph above gives a part of the 104 
delegates who were present at the Conference. 

The picture is interesting in many respects. It shows 
the general appearance of the approach to the average 
mission station located on the banks of the great rivers of 
Congo-Belge. The prolific tropical plant life lends itself 
readily to the creation of beautiful surroundings for a 
mission station. The river bank on which Bolenge is 
located was originally covered by a tropical jungle. The 
thick underbrush has been cleared, towering forest giants 
have been felled, broad paths have been laid out ascend- 
ing gently to the plateau on which the Station stands. 
Some of the original trees of the forest have been left and 
these have been supplemented by the planting of palms, 
fruit trees and ornamental foliage plants. The name 
“‘Bolenge” stands out upon the bank of the river so that 
it can be seen until the windings of the river cut it off 
from view. 

The mission bungalow, the corrugated iron roof of 
which appears beyond the ascending path, is typical of its 
kind, a one-story building with broad verandas. This 
house is one of the original buildings erected by our former 
missionary, Mr. Banks, when Bolenge belonged to the 





. 
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American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society. It is still 
in use and in relatively good repair. This is not, of course, 
the only building upon the compound. There are several 
other mission houses, a well-built brick hospital, a com- 
modious brick church, a schoolhouse, a sawmill, and a 
large number of out-buildings. The last addition to the 
station plant was an extensive industrial building erected 
of brick made upon the compound. The shell of this 
building was just completed at the time of the General 
Conference and was utilized as a dormitory for the great 
gathering of missionaries. Little cubicles were parti- 
tioned off by the means of long pieces of corrugated iron, 
thus making enough rooms for almost all the delegates. 

Reverting again to thepicture, attention is called to the 
President of the Conference, Rev. Joseph Clark, our own 
missionary from Ntondo on the front row, Mrs. Clark 
standing beside him. Mr. Clark’s silver hair (what there 
is of it) and snow-white beard and moustache easily 
identify him. His forty-two years of service in the Congo 
gave him seniority above all the missionaries present, but 
the manner in which he has preserved his youth and 
kindliness of spirit during all these years of difficult 
service render him the contemporary and friend of even 
the youngest. The gentleman in black on the front row 
is the field secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society of 
England, Rev. H. Ross-Phillips, who has spent thirty- 
five years in service in the Congo. The British Secretary 
of the Conference, Rev. A. R. Stonelake, stands beside 
Dr. Clark, while the American Secretary, Mr. Emory 
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Ross, is making a comfortable seat for his little baby next 
to Mr. Ross-Phillips. Almost in the center of the front 
line is Rev. Dr. Henri Anet, Secretary of the Societé 
Belge. At the time of the General Conference Dr. Anet 
was on his way back from a visit to the extreme limits of 
the Congo area, and had just taken over in the name of 
Belgian Protestants the work formerly carried on by 
German Protestants in Urundiand Ruanda. The picture 
includes our own missionaries, Dr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Leslie, Dr. Catharine L. Mabie, Dr. Judson C. King, Rev. 
Seymour E. Moon, and Rev. and Mrs. J. E. Geil. It will 
be an engaging puzzle for readers to discover and identify 
them. 

An interesting feature of this photograph is that these 
missionaries do not look sick. Indeed, the writer is able 
to testify that they wielded a very satisfactory knife and 
fork at the assemblies which were held three times a day 
in the hospital building for the purpose of restoring the 
inner man. It may be said that the missionary body in 
Congo has made at least a relative conquest of the climate. 
This does not mean that physical dangers are now elimi- 
nated. On the contrary the tsetse fly is rife through the 
illimitable African bush and accompanying him the 
trypanosome and possible sleeping sickness; the hanopeles 
is ubiquitous and malarial infection therefore all too 
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frequent. Moreover the tropical meridian cuts Congo. 
Indeed at the station of Bolenge one may stand with one 
foot in either hemisphere. This means that Old Sol is at 
his mightiest and is prepared to work havoc with the 
health of the Northerner if he is incautious enough to 
expose himself unduly. The missionary knows, however, 
what to look for and what to guard against, so that wise 
precautions enable him for the most part to avoid the 
more serious infections and retain a good measure of 
health. 

One of the most striking things about this photograph 
is the large number of children. It has been understood 
for decades that white children could not live and thrive 
in Congo. Recently, however, certain of the missionary 
groups have been making cautious experiments in the 
direction of retaining their children in Congo and, as this 
picture indicates, it is felt by some that the little ones may 
be kept until educational needs render it imperative for 
them to be left in the homeland. It should be borne in 
mind that some parts of Congo are healthier than others. 
The missionary body is far from being a unit as to the 
advisability of retaining children in any part of Congo, 
but the picture indicates the prevailing trend of opinion 
among the missionaries. There are twelve children shown 
in the picture. Two others were at the Conference. 
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Burmese Baptist Church, Toungoo, Burma 


This picture shows how broad the sympathies and activities of the Burman missionary must be, with so many different racial 
groups commingled. Those marked I are Burmans; 2, Shans; 3, Chins; 4, Kachins; 5, Talaings; 6, Chinese or part Chinese; 


7, Karens; 8, Telugus; 9, Tamils; 10, Anglo-Indian. 


Miss Ranney sits with her hat on her knees; between her and Mrs. Rogers 


is Mary Rogers, and the only white man, Mr. Rogers, is in the back row. Particularly noticeable and attractive is the modest 
and simple dress of the women. The number of men is also noteworthy. We are indebted to Mr. Rogers for the excellent 
photographs and also to the Eagle Photo Engraving Company for bringing out the faces in these groups so clearly. 
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Thirty-five Years a College President 


BY JOSEPH A. BOOKER, D.D. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY COE HAYNE 


MFOSEPH A. BOOKER, born in slavery, 
» began early to show a desire for intellec- 
By 5 tual advancement. His father, who was 





= pat g other slaves the “ eco art” 
of sails and writing. What became of him is only a 
conjecture. When the Civil War closed Joseph Booker 
was one of the few Negro boys in Ashley County, Arkan- 
sas, who could count the correct number of ears of corn 
to be fed to the horses on the John P. Fisher plantation, 
on Bayou Bartholomew, near Portland. In four years 
more, 1869, he could read and write and was as nearly 
in a class by himself in these accomplishments as he had 
been in counting ears of corn. At the age of ten he was 
employed by the ‘‘hands” on the plantation to teach a 
night school. This was kept up for two years. Meanwhile 
the public school system in the South was established, 
and a school was opened in a log schoolhouse nearby. 
He attended the public schools at irregular intervals 
during a period of ten years as his people moved from 
place to place every year or two, continuing to give pri- 
vate lessons on the plantations. 

Joseph Booker’s maternal grandmother, who had 
charge of him from his infancy, early pointed him to the 
wavy of life and salvation. She told him frequently what 
was reported to have happened to his father and how he 
was to obtain “‘revenge’’ not in blood, but in a devoted 
and useful life spent in behalf of his people. She told 
him that he must make for her a great schoolteacher. 
But Joseph failed to separate his call to the pulpit and 
his call to the teacher’s desk. They both lay heavy on his 
heart. At sixteen he was licensed by the church into 
whose membership he had been baptized, and thus from 
his youth to the present time has been a teacher-preacher. 
As president of Arkansas Baptist College since 1887 he 
has made a record as a Negro-educator that has few 
parallels. The story of his highér education and of his 
struggles to maintain a school for Negro boys and girls 
in the Southland is dramatic, as one may surmise who 
reads carefully between the lines the following modest 
autobiography written by request for the readers of 
MISSIONS. 


PRESIDENT BOOKER’S LIFE SKETCH 


After three years spent in the State Normal School, 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas, I obeyed a call to go to some school 
where I could get a systematic training for the ministry. 
Someone recommended Nashville Institute, later to be 
known as Roger Williams University. This was four 
hundred miles from home. I had no money but I was 
just as determined to go as if I had a pocket full of cash. 
I knew that I could teach school during the summer 
months and pick cotton in the fall with as much success 
and greater aptitude. The Baptist State Convention 
granted me a scholarship to Nashville Institute, which 
meant that the Convention would be responsible for my 
board at that great Baptist school for one school year. 


This was the entering wedge of gold that made it possible 
for me to start in one of the best managed schools of 
The American Baptist Home Mission Society in the 
South. 

I never learned what the State Convention did about 
that scholarship; for a long time it was unpaid. But the 
next year and onward, I was thrown upon my own re- 
sources and the mercy of the institution. My money 
gave out every year long before the time, but the mercy 
of the institution through the aid of Northern friends 
would always endure to the end. I have never been 
concerned about ‘‘Who I am” or ‘‘ What I have accom- 
plished”’; but I have always felt that my own service of 
thirty-five years to my race would count much on che 
balance sheet of Home Mission investments in the South. 








DR. JOSEPH A. BOOKER 


I spent five years at the Nashville Institute and these 
were years of serious concern with me—five gentle but 
strenuous years. I was guided in books, criticised in 
character, disciplined in conduct, and healed in manners. 
I was graduated there with the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, May 26, 1886, During these years of my stay in 
Roger Williams University, Miss Mary J. Caver, a niece 
of Dr. E. C. Morris, president of the National Baptist 
Convention was in school and undergoing the same sort 
of discipline under good Northern women that I received 
under the noble men of God from the North. She com- 
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DRESSMAKING CLASS, ARKANSAS BAPTIST COLLEGE 


pleted her normal course and Bible training in the same 
year and we both returned to Arkansas. She took work 
in the public school for one year; I accepted appointment 
under The American Baptist Home Mission Society as 
associate missionary in Arkansas with Rev. Harry Wood- 
small, general missionary from Franklin, Indiana. In 
1887 I was elected by the trustees of Arkansas Baptist 
College as president of Arkansas Baptist College, an insti- 
tution then of three years’ growth and existing more on 
paper than on ground. 

About this time also, Miss Caver and I were married. 
She spent a second year in the public schools while I 
tried out my first year as president of a “college.” After 
I had spent one year here blasting out the stones for a 
sure foundation in college work, my wife gave up her 
public school position at her home in Helena, Arkansas, 
and joined me in the college enterprise for weal or woe 
so long as we three might live. I have been on the job 
for thirty-five years; she has been right there with me for 
thirty-four years. We have suffered all kinds of defeat 
and disappointment; but we have realized steady grada- 
tions of success in our work. Hundreds of graduates and 
undergraduates from our school are now scattered out 
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over the country north and south, carrying out the spirit 
of self-sacrifice and religious devotion to the task of up- 
lifting our race, serving the country, and glorifying God. 
They are farming and thus helping to feed and clothe 
the world; they are teaching in the public schools; they are 
pastoring large and wonderful churches; they are filling 
important chairs in other schools like ours; are prac- 
ticing medicine, leading in economics and pleading law. 

Our advantages in accomplishing this task have been 
very meagre, for we had to move our school about 
from church house to hall, and from hall to church house 
the first seven years of our career. And even when we 
succeeded in purchasing school grounds the original which 








PRINTING CLASS, ARKANSAS BAPTIST COLLEGE 


we still hold, we could not erect thereon a commodious 
brick building. It was a two-story frame building, sixty 
feet wide and one hundred feet long. It was rude and 
bare; but it drew crowds of students by the time it was 
finished—in fact, before it was finished. A disastrous 





ARKANSAS BAPTIST COLLEGE FOOTBALL TEAM 


fire in one year after we began to use the building com- 
pletely destroyed it and what furniture we had in ii. 
We were left again flat on the ground and had to spend 
three years more in the churches and halls. But we 
finally ‘“‘came back” with a two-story building and flat 
roof; in a year or two the flat roof was torn off, another 
story and mansard roof added and we then had a first- 
class brick building. Other buildings and grounds have 
been added from time to time so that the school plant 
is now worth one hundred and fifty thousand dollars be- 
sides its rental property in the city and its industrial 
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farm a few miles out from the city. (The Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society assists in the 
support of this institution). 

My wife and I have reared a family of eight children, 
four boys and four girls. All the girls are of age; two are 
married. Two of the boys are of age and one is married. 
Every child we have is in some way helpful in caring for 
some phase of the college work. 

During the years when Dr. T. J. Morgan was secretary 
of the Society, I was voted a life membership in that or- 
ganization, and I prize it highly. I was elected in 1913 
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by the National Baptist Convention to represent that 
body in Stockholm, Sweden, in the European Baptist 
Biennial Congress. On that trip I took occasion to visit 
such cities as Stockholm, Copenhagen, and London. 
I was during that visit the guest of honor at a banquet 
of the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland. But 
I have thought many times more about my duties than I 
have about the consequent honors. I have edited The 
Baptist Vanguard, the denominational paper of thecolored 
Baptists in this state, for as many years as I have been 
president of the college. 


HOME MISSION STUDY CLASSES WILL FIND THIS LIFE SKETCH VALUABLE 
AS AN OBJECT LESSON SHOWING WHAT OUR NEGRO SCHOOLS PRODUCE 


Quotable Paragraphs and Sentences from New Books 


“THE MISSION OF THE CHURCHES” 


Have the churches remembered their primary mission? 
The church was ordained to be a missionary society. 

Until the spirit of missions is revived, there can be no 
expectation that the churches can meet the crisis of the 
world. 

The crisis of the world should lead to a revolution in 
foreign missions. If Christian men were seriously to ask 
themselves what is their duty in the presence of the possi- 
bility of a new barbaric invasion, they might be led to 
feel that it is the missionaries rather than armies and 
navies upon which our hope depends. I believe that the 
Danish Mission at Serampore, and the Zenana Mission 
of American women in India; the Yale Mission, and St. 
John’s College, and St. Agnes School in China; St. Paul’s 
College and Hospital in Japan and Robert College in 
Constantinople—to mention but a few of those agencies 
which in modern ways are doing the same work which the 
men of old did, and so saved the church when the Roman 
Empire fell—are doing more for the safety of Western 
civilization than all the armies and navies of the world 
combined. For, while the West has shown its power to 
triumph over the weak, which will lead to revenge, the 
messengers of peace—certainly some of them—have had 
the courage to say that we are ashamed of the misuse of 
our power and have sent them to reveal what it is that 
we really value.—From “ The Crisis of the Churches.” 


THE SUPREME PURPOSE 


The purpose for which a church exists is missions. 
Take out of a church the missionary idea and you have a 
ship without a port, an athlete without a goal, a soldier 
without an order, a life without an objective. You have 
a barren tree that cumbers the ground, an empty house 
over whose door is written “Ichabod.” Limit the gospel 
in its scope or power and you cut its heart out. Charles 
Wesley was right: “Take back my interest in thy blood 
unless it flows for all the race.” Christ lived and died 
for all men. The business of the church is to make Him 


known toall men. Our Christian religion revolves around 
two foci: “Come” and “Go.” Every one who accepts 
the invitation “‘Come” must hear immediately the im- 
perative command “Go.” It was our Lord’s most fre- 
quent, His perpetual, command. It is the key to the 
parables. It is the beginning and the end of the model 


prayer: “Thy kingdom come. for thine is the 
kingdom.” It is the driving wheel of the machinery of a 
church or denomination. Stop that wheel and the ma- 
chinery is motionless and useless.—From “‘ The Churches 
of the New Testament,” by Dr. George W. McDaniel. 


SENTENCES FROM Dr. JOWETTI’s “THE FRIEND 
ON THE ROAD” 


There are many fretful and much troubled people whose 
burden would be immediately lightened if they would take 
an additional load by sharing the burdens of others. 

Our contagions are usually far more educative and in- 
fluential than our speech. A truly strong and nobly con- 
secrated life moves in human fellowship with tremendous 
power of contagion. 

We must not drop old moralities in the novel demands 
of a new world. The Ten Commandments are not ob- 
solete. Christ is not in His grave. He is the same yester- 
day, today, and forever. 

That is the broad and certain teaching of the Lord—we 
are to translate our mercies into obligations. There is an 
“ought” in every mercy—a duty in every bounty. 

It is not always the ordinary load of life which crushes 
us; it is the increasingly heavy and complicated means 
which we have devised to draw it. Our yoke is more 
galling than our burden; the harness is more harassing 
than the load. 

Simplicity is one of the great characteristics of the 
oe life as taught and revealed by Jesus Christ our 

rd. 

When the Lord gave a man a new name it was a call 
from the heights. Surely Simon would pull himself to- 
gether when Christ called him Peter. And so with 
Zaccheus when the Lord called him ‘“‘a son of Abraham.” 
The little man went home that night walking as if he were 
six feet three. 

The Church is not here to do what anybody else can do. 
The Church does not share hererrand. Shestandsalone, 
and her mission is to do the impossible, to achieve 
wonders of which no other fellowship even dreams. 

That is the most insidious trial in life, when the church 
bells are ringing on the broad road that leadeth to 
destruction. 

It is possible to overlook large ends in our obtrusive 
care for small ones. A man may be so intent upon a 
tombstone that he cannot see the Church. 
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Concerning the $10,000,000 Goal 


We wish if possible to make the financial situation of 
the New World Movement plain to our readers. Many 
questions are asked about the financial plans for the pres- 
ent year, and what the outcome will be for the mission- 
ary societies if the $10,000,000 goal fixed at Indianapolis 
is reached. In that case will the deficits of the societies 
be wiped out? What is the distinction between the first 
$7,000,000 and the $3,000,000 which complete the $10,- 
000,000? Why make such a distinction? 

It is not strange that confusion should arise, for it took 
the experts a long time to figure out a way that would 
most effectively straighten out the snarl caused by re- 
adjustments that were made necessary by the failure 
to raise the $100,000,000 called for by the original cam- 
paign. 

If the $100,000,000 had been raised, the distribution of 
the receipts according to the percentages agreed upon by 
the participating organizations would have been a sim- 
ple matter and there the affair would have ended. But 
when only about fifty per cent of the whole was raised in 
cash and pledges, the result left some of the organiza- 
tions in extremity, since their budgets were for operating 
expenses, and salaries must be paid and current expenses 
be met. This will be readily seen in the cases of the mis- 
sionaries on foreign fields, absolutely dependent upon the 
remittances from the Boards at home. In order to carry 
on the missionary and promotion work, it became neces- 
sary, therefore, for those organizations whose budgets 
were chiefly for equipment and endowment, and those 
which could exist without receiving their full pro rata 
share of receipts, to accept a temporary partial payment. 
This was done voluntarily, in the spirit of cordial co- 
operation. And in this way it came about that in the 
first two years some organizations received more than 
their share and some less, until on April 30 last the sum of 
$1,500,000 was Owing to the underpaid organizations by 
the overpaid ones. How to effect these inter-organiza- 
tion adjustments without crippling the societies was 
found to be a puzzling problem for many months. The 
matter was finally considered at Indianapolis, and on the 
advice of the Finance Committee of the Convention the 
plan was adopted by which, without materially disturb- 
ing the current receipts of the organizations, provision 
was made for the settlement of the “under-drawings,” 
or under-payments, during the two years remaining of 
the New World Movement. Thus, $750,000 of the under- 
drawings are to be paid this year, and a like amount next 
year, out of the $10,000,000 total to be raised. 

But in order to do this without again imperiling some 
of the organizations it was necessary to provide first for 
the operating budgets. It was found that $7,000,000 
must be raised in distributable receipts, to enable the 
participating organizations to meet their necessary ex- 
penses on the reduced basis of 25 per cent which had pre- 
viously beeen agreed upon. This sum of $7,000,000 was 
the average of distributable receipts for the last two 
years, and therefore might be taken as a safe basis. Dis- 


tributable receipts, by the way, are so called to distin- 
guish them from designated gifts, which apply only 
where designated, and are not subject to pro rata distri- 
bution. 

It should be understood that this $7,000,000 will not 
enable the missionary societies to pay their deficits, but 
merely to live on the pitiful retrenchment scale adopted 
of necessity by reason of the disappointing receipts of last 
year, both in collections of pledges and in new gifts. 
Nor will this sum take care of the under-drawings. 

Now as to the $3,000,000. The first $750,000 of this 
amount raised will go to make good one-half of the under- 
drawings due. That was held to bea primary obligation, 
in justice to the organizations which generously waived 
their full claims temporarily to prevent denominational 
disaster. The $2,250,000 in excess of this will be dis- 
tributed, when raised, among the participating organiza- 
tions on a basis agreed upon by all. The share thus re- 
ceived would enable the missionary: societies to reduce 
their deficits to that extent. That such reductions must 
be made is beyond question. 

The $10,000,000 goal for the year is the minimum to 
meet the imperative needs of the work. We have en- 
deavored to show why a division of the total sum has 
been made into two parts, and that each part is essential 
to maintaining our credit, holding our own without ad- 
vance and indeed on a retrograde scale, but with deter- 
mination, and with undiminished faith that the future of 
the New World Movement will grow brighter as we go on. 
We believe that it is already assured that before the five 
years are ended the denomination will have so securely 
established itself upon a new basis of giving that, what- 
ever the plans adopted, it will be at no retreat. 

The program for the year was adopted with practical 
unanimity at Indianapolis by the widely representative 
Convention. Its success is certain if with unity and 
heartiness, with prayer and faith, we go forward in the 
work of world evangelization to which our Lord has 
called us in that Imperial Commission which was so 
powerfully set forth in the Convention sermon. 


a 
Making It Concrete 


We do not realize what retrenchment in mission work 
means until it is madeconcrete. Take it in the case of the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society, for example. It was not 
until the editor had a talk with the secretary, Mrs. 
Westfall, who was wrestling on an exhaustively hot day 
with problems of readjustment and issues raised by the 
general lack of funds, that he began dimly to comprehend 
what that reduction of twenty-five per cent does to this 
Society. It has had to withdraw about forty of its mis- 
sionary workers from fields where their service was never 
so much needed or their rewards so great. Forty workers, 
trained and consecrated, eager to go forward in their 
mission of blessing, deprived of the opportunity for want 
of the funds to pay their salaries, which are small at best. 
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If we could follow them into their neighborhoods and 
communities and schools, we should have a more vivid 
sense of what it means, and perhaps a debt-paying 
compulsion. 

This is a single illustration. In many cases the 
crippling of the missionary work is a disaster not to be 
recovered from in years. A bright spot in it all is the 
splendid faith of the missionaries, who refuse to be 
utterly cast down or to believe that God’s work can fail. 


ay 
The Facts as to Our Debts 


Our denominational debts are certainly large enough 
without exaggerating them. We are told that the reports 
are various, and that in some quarters apprehension has 
been caused by rumors that the missionary and other 
debts amounted to seven or eight millions of dollars. 

The fact is that the combined debts amount to 
$4,000,000 in round numbers. Of this total the deficits of 
the missionary societies amount to approximately 
$1,500,000. The General Board of Promotion has 
$1,000,000 to make up to cover the first year’s outgo when 
as yet it had no income, and the under-drawings comprise 
the other $1,500,000. These are provided for, however, in 
the $10,000,000 goal, so that assuming that goal to be 
reached, the debts are reduced to $2,500,000. Enough, 
and far too much, but not a hopeless sum by any means. 
When you hear talk about our being seven or eight 
millions in debt, make the facts known. And do not fail 
to note, also, that the $10,000,000, when raised, will 
reduce that $2,500,000 by at least $500,000. 

Christian optimism will pay the debts. Pessimism 
never pays anything—not even the pessimist. 


oP 


A Pastor’s Advice to Pastors 


At the Pastor’s Conference in Chico, California, Rev. 
Carl Truex of Selma spoke on the pastor’s responsibility 
in relation to the New World Movement. We quotea few 
sentences: 

“The pastor should be thoroughly conversant with the 
organization, work, plans and ideals of his denomination. 
Much of the criticism and attack made on our denomina- 
tional organization is the result of ignorance. 

“The New World Movement is a determination on the 
part of Baptists to make a new evangelistic missionary 
move that should carry the cross around the world. 
Hence the name. Why should we be afraid of such a 
name when back of it is such a purpose? 

“Every pastor should study the New World Move- 
ment in its every phase and part, in order that he may 
preach the Movement to his people until they under- 
standit. This perhaps is the hardest part of our task—so 
to preach, so to clarify, until our people understand. So 
to preach as to inspire confidence in the men whom we 
have by our vote selected to head up our work in this 
great worldwide missionary movement. Preach the New 
World Movement to them uniil there is burning in the 
heart of each member a desire to help in carrying the 


tidings of great joy to all the people of all the earth. This 


is our task. This is our solemn obligation.” 
To which we add that if all our pastors should do this 
effectively there would be no question about the outcome 


this year. In addition to the $10,000,000 we would raise 
the debts and then add some millions for good measure to 
the ultimate goal. It was a pastor, remember, who 
talked about solemn obligation. 


ow 


Difficult But Not Impossible 


In its leading editorial of July 1 issue, headed “Christ 
Was Lifted Up,” The Baptist says in the course of its 
comments on the Convention: ‘A spirit of prayer and 
missionary enthusiasm characterized the program from 
beginning to end. At times this rose to the heights, and 
there was never a session from which it was absent.” 
That was our impression, and it has been confirmed from 
many sources. The editorial concludes as follows: 

“Great and difficult is the task which this year con- 
fronts Northern Baptists. Many of the conditions which 
have depressed giving during the past twelve months are 
not yet past. Only the most faithful and heroic work and 
giving will bring us to Washington in 1923 with a satis- 
factory record. Our motives must reach as deep as the 
heart of God and our purposes as high as the purposes of 
God if we are to succeed. Back to the churches from the 
Convention goes the call to go forward with Christ, to 
uplift Him in all the world, and we believe our churches 
will hear and heed. We are now on the second half of the 
New World Movement. May it prove that at Indian- 
apolis we got our second wind, and that the events of the 
Convention week brought to us the pledge of the Divine 
Spirit during the year and of ultimate victory.” 


Te 


No Vacation in This 


How many of the thousands of our people who have 
enjoyed their vacation season have remembered that 
there is no vacation season in certain lines of missionary 
effort. For example, missionary salaries go right on from 
month to month the year through. To carry the mission- 
aries through August and September calls for about $104,- 
ooo from the treasury of the Foreign Mission Society. If 
the money is not paid in promptly, or if the church 
treasurers take their vacation and send nothing for one or 
two months, that means additional borrowing from the 
banks with the interest involved. The same is true of all 
the societies having salaried workers. 

Then steamship passages have to be paid during the 
summer months, for this is the season of heaviest mis- 
sionary travel. The twenty-five missionaries scheduled 
to sail before October must have tickets, and the steam- 
ship companies require cash for tickets. Bank interest on 
the deficits goes right on also. 

All the arguments are in favor of prompt payments of 
the pledges to the New World Movement. Why not pay 
a month in advance, with request to your church treas- 
urer to forward immediately? And if able to send 
something extra toward the deficits, that would be a 
good way to express gratitude for the vacation rest and 
recreation you have been privileged to enjoy. 

In a time like this, when retrenchment has brought so 
many burdens and distressingsituations to the Boards and 
the workers, every manifestation of interest and aid wil] 
do much in the way of cheer and encouragement. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 





{| Those who have no vision cannot do, said Dr. Francis in one 
of his Bible expositions at the Convention. To help give vision 
is the aim of Missions. Intelligence is essential to clear view. 


{ Readers of the article on another page concerning the Karen 
Theological Seminary will realize that Dr. D. A. W. Smith was 
connected with that school as president from 1876 to 1916, and 
president emeritus from that time until his death in December, 
1921. Through an inadvertence he was once assigned in these 
columns to the Burman Theological Seminary, which is also 
located in Insein, Burma, but is an entirely different institution. 
All Burma honors the memory of the loved teacher and friend 
who exemplified Christianity to all the people and influenced all 
our schools and missions. 


{ One of the truest sentences spoken at the Indianapolis Con- 
vention was that of President Clarence A. Barbour: ‘‘What we 
need is not destructive criticism but constructive wisdom.” 
And he displayed some of it in the way he handled the important 
matter of interdenominational cooperation. 


{| The Woman’s Foreign Mission Society has fittingly recognized 
Miss Prescott’s service as Foreign Secretary and expressed its 
regret at her resignation. The Editor also wishes to add personal 
regret at the severance of relations which have been so pleasant 
and helpful, and appreciation of a work admirably performed. 
During her eight years the number of the Society’s missionaries 
increased from 171 to 283, and the field salaries from $68,503 to 
$156,350. This indicates the increased pressure of the duties 
which fell to her office. She closed her work with July, and will 
be followed in her Rochester home by the good wishes of a great 
circle of friends. 


{| Dr. Aitchison, General Director of the Board of Promotion, 
was so physically worn at the time of the Convention that the 
Board insisted that hetake the advice of his physicians and seeka 
three months’ rest. This was an imperative necessity, as he had 
refused to consider rest until the most strenuous year was closed. 
A host of friends will hope that the Adirondack climate and quiet 
may speedily restore him to health. Meanwhile, the work at 
headquarters is in charge of Rev. W. H. Bowler, one of the 
Field Workers who was called from the West for this important 
service. 


{| What a beautiful thing—one of many—our honored friend, 
Dr. Ambrose Swasey, has done in giving a chapel to Denison 
University. He has chosen the ideal colonial architecture, as 
one would expect who knows his love for his New England home 
town of Exeter, and the structure will dominate the fine group 
of buildings on the campus. It would be difficult to imagine a 
more fitting gift. This chapel will carry a benison to generations 
of Denison students, as the initial gift to the Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries Benefit Board willto the ministry. Happy the denom- 
ination that has such laymen as Dr. Swasey, honored alike for 
his scientific ability, business integrity and Christian philan- 
thropy. 


{| That is a sage remark of the editor of the Central Christian 
Advocate that ‘‘the sermon which is born between eight and ten 
o'clock Sunday morning is pretty sure to suffer infant mortality 
before night.’ We have heard men boast of that kind of ser- 
monizing, but fortunately have been spared hearing the sermons. 


{| Glancing over ‘‘Good Cheer,” the bulletin of Immanuel 
Church in Rangoon, for Sunday, April 9, we note that the ser- 
monthatevening wasby Foreign Secretary Robbins, whose theme 
was “‘ The Bible—the World’s Book of Inspiration.” This was 
his last message before returning to America. We learn also that 
the Bible School in that church takes no vacation but has its 
session every Sunday in the year—at 8 o’clock in the morning, 
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sharp! That is a country where, out of deference to the sun, the 
regular church preaching service comes in the evening. 


q In the retirement of Mrs. MacLeish from active service on the 
Board of the Woman’s Foreign Mission Society, to which she 
has given devotedly of her time and strength for so many years, 
the Editor has a sense of personal loss. Ever since Helping 
Hand joined the Missions’ group—and indeed long before— 
Mrs. Mac Leish has beena friend and cordial and capable co- 
worker. She has been one of the most constant contributors, 
and we hope that this relationship will not be entirely severed. 
As one of the notable trio of women who have done so much to 
place the Society in the high position it occupies—Mrs. Mont- 
gomery and Mrs. Peabody being the other two—Mrs. Mac- 
Leish has made for herself a lasting place in the affection and es- 
teem of the denomination, for in this there is no sex line. May 
the Divine blessing rest richly upon the home in Glencoe! 


{ We note that at the Baptist Summer Assembly at Asilomar, 
California, the teachers and speakers included Dr. Brink, Mr. 
William B. Lipphard, Dr. Brinstad who has so long promoted the 
work in- Northern California as Convention Secretary, Dr. James 
Asa White, and Dr. John Snape of Oakland, where he leads a 
live church in every forward movement. 


{ We give on another page the announcement made by The 
Baptist of Dr. Cleaves’ retirement as editor, and cordially en- 
dorse what is said of him and his work. We congratulate him on 
his new field of labor with the historic First Church of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. New England will welcome him home 
again. 


{ Our Publication Society quotes the statement of the Inter- 
national Sunday School of Religious Education that over 
27,000,000 of nominal Protestants under twenty-five are not 
enrolled in any Sunday school or other institution giving regular 
religious instruction, and then asks how long our democracy will 
survive when seven out of every ten of its children and youth 
receive no direct training as to the religious and moral founda- 
tions upon which its basic structures are built? A question 
worth thinking about. In thinking, one should not overlook the 
value of the Society which has as one of its great aims the 
remedying of such a dangerous condition. 


{ Rev. William Reid of Boston, who has been State Director of 
Promotion in Massachusetts, has become Secretary of the Rhode 
Island Convention, and will have his office and home in Provi- 
dence. Added to his sixteen years in the pastorate in Maine and 
Massachusetts, Mr. Reid was Y. M. C. A. director of the 
Southern Division, the largest in France, with headquarters at 
Bordeaux. Dr. Heath will take charge of the promotion inter- 
ests in Massachusetts. 


q It takes the southern editors and correspondents to swing the 
adjectives. The correspondent of The Baptist Record of Jack- 
son, Mississippi, spent three days in Indianapolis. He credits 
the Convention with 4,000 registered delegates, which was 
liberal. Of the woman president he says: ‘‘ Mrs. Montgomery 
presided with grace and vigor and real womanliness. Her 
address was a gem of beauty, grace, strength and orthodoxy. 
Its keynote was for progress and unity in hastening the reign of 
Jesus Christ unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” 


{| We have received a report of the School of Medicine of the 
Shantung Christian University at Tsinan, China, which shows 
the valuable work which that well equipped and ably staffed 
institution is doing. Its Boards of Administration include a 
British Joint Board, North American Joint Board, and Field 
Board of Managers in China. Prof. Paul Monroe of Columbia is 
on the North American Board. We note that the students not 
only did valuable work during the famine period but also raised 
funds for famine refugees; carried on a successful night school for 
poor boys in the neighborhood; reorganized the Students’ 
Christian Union (College Y. M. C. A.) on a satisfactory basis; 
maintained voluntary Bible classes; and well kept up the 
evangelistic work of School and Hospital. 
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“El Carro Capilla” Among the Mexicans in Southern Arizona 


BY REV. A. B. HOWELL 


Missionary of The American Baptist Home Mission and Publication Societies 


FS |E HAD never seen a chapel car before. 
Mrs. Howell and I had spent our twenty- 
eight years of service in the Latin American 
fields of the Home Mission Society, but a 
chapel car had never been a part of our 
equipment. We were to have a new ex- 
perience. We found the car in the Union Pacific yards at 
Kansas City, Kansas. It had just come out of the repair 
shops, where it had been repainted and put into first- 
class shape for the new missionary endeavor among the 
Mexicans of the Southwest. I liked the name, painted 
in large gold letters on the dark background. “Glad 
Tidings” would mean so much when translated into 
Spanish. ‘Buenas Nuevas” were to be taken to these 
people who had been forced, by ten years of civil strife 
to leave their native land and seek refuge in our country. 
This, then, would be the general theme of the message. 

As we sat on the platform of the chapel, I tried to 
visualize the thousands who had occupied its pews dur- 
ing the years of its ministry, and the hundreds who had 
here confessed Christ for the first time. Now it was to 
be filled with a strange people; an unfamiliar language 
was to be heard from the pulpit, and the organ was to 
carry the gospel music in Spanish hymns. 

At the back of the rostrum, a door opened into the 
living quarters. Here the genius of the car builder had 
succeeded in producing a magic house. The one room 
could be changed at night into a bedroom, and by day 
into a dining-room, sitting-room and study. From this 
two doors led, one to a kitchenette. In the little kitchen 
nothing was lacking and everything was within reach. 
The other door led down a hall, with lockers for clothes 
and provisions. At the end of the hall was the door to 
the rear platform and to the right, into the washroom. 
Inventive skill had made these thirty feet of car space 
into a comfortable, modern parsonage. When we fin- 
ished looking the car over, we really felt as if ‘we were 
going somewhere.” 

Our first stop was to be at Douglas, Arizona, where we 
were to confer with the representatives of the State and 
the two Home Societies and arrange our campaign. We 
reached Douglas the morning of the fifteenth of Septem- 
ber, and were met at the station by a delegate from the 
Douglas Baptist Church. During the few days we were 
in Douglas we got our first experience of the whole- 
hearted welcome which the Baptists of the Southwest 
were to give us in our work. We were made to feel at 
home. 

It was decided that our work was to begin in the min- 
ing town of Bisbee. From the start our car was filled 





with eager listeners. The Mexicans came first because 
this was something new. It was an unheard of arrange- 
ment. ‘Una capilla en un carro-pulman” (a chapel in a 
Pullman car). Then the message gripped them. At the 
end of two weeks twenty-five confessed Christ as their 
Saviour. Within two weeks after the close of the meet- 
ings, half that number had joined the local Mexican 
Church. 

From Bisbee ‘‘Glad Tidings” went to Naco, right to 
the border of Mexico. The car was located within 200 
feet of the boundary line. For six weeks the car was 
where we could reach the people from both sides of the 
line. Here we had the help of our most efficient Mexican 
colporter of the Publication Society, Rev. Pablo J. 
Villanueva. He gives all his time to work among the 
Mexicans of Arizona. Twice during our stay at Naco 
he exhausted his supply of Bibles and Testaments, be- 
sides disposing of all I had in the car. I never anywhere 
saw a people so anxious to read God’s Word. Nearly 
every night there were conversions in the car. At the 
end of the meetings thirty-five had accepted Jesus. 
There was no local Mexican church in Naco, so we had to 
leave these converts to shift for themselves. I have 
since heard of six who moved to Empalme, Mexico, and 
immediately joined the local Baptist church. 

Our next stop was Nogales, the twin city of the border. 
Here we were in the midst of a Mexican population of 
over 1,500. Nogales, Arizona, and Nogales, Mexico, are 
really one city. One crosses the street passing through 
the wide gate, guarded by the custom officers, and is in 
Mexico. We had a splendid location for the car, on one 
of the main streets of the American city, directly in front 
of the court house. 

During our six weeks’ stay in Nogales, fifty-one made 
public confession of Jesus. We took two pictures of our 
Sunday school attendance on the two last Sundays we 
were in Nogales. These pictures are graphic testimonies 
of the increasing interest in the work. 

In eight months “Glad Tidings” visited eight towns 
and cities, and thousands heard the gospel message. 
The chapel car missionary preached 135 sermons; de- 
livered forty-seven special addresses; held 138 religious 
conversations; saw 251 confess Christ publicly; gave 
away 2,039 tracts and pamphlets, and 208 Scripture por- 
tions. A large proportion of the converts joined local 
churches. This does not include the work of Mexican 
Colporter Villanueva, who cooperated in several cam- 
paigns, distributing thousand of pages of tracts and sell- 
ing hundreds of Bibles and Testaments in his house to 
house visitations. 


WE HAVE AN ILLUSTRATED ARTICLE DESCRIBING MORE FULLY OUR DE- 
VELOPING WORK AMONG THE MEXICANS IN THE SOUTHWEST, AND THIS 
WILL APPEAR IN AN EARLY ISSUE. THIS IS A NEW ELEMENT IN OUR 
FOREIGN-SPEAKING POPULATION ESPECIALLY NEEDING OUR MINISTRY 
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Education Fundamental in Missions 


BY A. E. BIGELOW, OF ILOILO, P. I. 
(Address delivered at the Northern Baptist Convention in Indianapolis) 


"aN N 1909 there fell to my lot the evangelistic 

work of Iloilo Province in the Philippine 
Islands. Hardly had I taken up the task 
when I received a frantic appeal from the 
largest church in the district saying that a 
very destructive heresy had arisen. As 
soon as I could I made the trip with much trepidation, 
called the people together for a conference, and this is 
what they told me. 

The old teniente, or mayor, was claiming that he was 
God the Father, that one of his right hand men was God 
the Son, and that another was God the Spirit, and saying 
that all should obey what they said, and they were saying 
some mighty queer things. The pastor was at his wits’ 
end and the church was about to be rent asunder. How 
silly it was! But do not imagine that it was trivial, as we 
soon found out, to that ignorant pastor and his more 
ignorant flock of country people and mountaineers. It 
was mighty real to that community of about 300 people 
gathered from all over the province, squatting on Govern- 
ment land. Well, we talked it over in true Baptist 
fashion and concluded that the three men in question 
should take a back seat in church affairs for a year, and 
all went on as serenely as of yore. 

Go back to Binggawan today and what would you find? 
There are no more squatters. They have homesteaded 
the land. The village is no longer a straggling hamlet but 
is laid out in the form of a letter L on the top of a hill. 
The kogon grass, that was the cause of the village being 
burnt once right after the harvest had been gathered into 
the houses, is now kept back to a safe distance. In the 
bend of the L is a large bamboo chapel that is soon to be 
rebuilt with corrugated iron roof and wood floor. Go out 
in front and pound on the bamboo gong and you can get 
together an audience of about 250 within an hour almost 
any day of the week. What church of the Northern 
Baptist Convention can do as well? Don’t some of you 
pastors wish you had one of those gongs? There is a well- 
organized day school through the grades and a good 
kindergarten. On Sunday there is a big Sunday school 
and the preaching services are well attended. For years 
the people would not allow a Catholic to live there, but 
this has been rescinded, providing they agree to abide by 
the laws. They allow no dancing or gambling and permit 
no sale of intoxicating liquors. You couldn’t start a 
heresy, tcday in Binggawan such as took us up there 
throug the mud and rain, and I am fully persuaded that 





neither the most ultra-conservative nor the most hyper- 


radical of this Convention could start anything that 
would even ruffle the placid surface of their Christian life 
and service. Why this difference? 

Their pastor is Anthony Plagata and his wife is 
Perpetua. Anthony is a product of the Jaro Industrial 
School and Perpetua is a graduate of the Woman’s Bible 
Training School of the same place. These two conse- 
crated young people have “wasted” their lives in Bing- 
gawan and this is part of the result. 

Ten years ago Mr. H. W. Munger, the missionary in 
charge of the station, decided that Binggawan should 


have a school. When he asked for volunteers Anthony 
offered to go for two years. At the end of that time we 
asked him if he were coming back to school but he said 
that he would stay another year. When this time had 
expired we again asked him and he said that he couldn’t 
leave them! The work had gripped him. He married, 
took up a homestead in Binggawan, and today he is the 
headman of the country round about, for ten Catholic 
and two Protestant villages have made him their council- 
man. He is their general adviser, and many have been 
the cases that he has seen through the courts when the 
town people have tried to take away the land of the people 
as they got it improved. He works with his brother-in- 
law who is now head of the school. There is no other 
work like it in the islands. 

One day Anthony was telling us how sorry he was that 
he didn’t have a better education, saying that there were 
several in the village who were ahead of him and some 
were better preachers. He seemed to fear that he would 
lose his place of usefulness and appeared discouraged. 
When reminded what he had done for the village his face 
brightened, and he told us how he was pushing forward 
the young men, asking eagerly when we were to start the 
Bible Training School course at the Jaro Industrial 
School. When I told him that it would begin the next 
term he said that he had three who would enter, among 
them his brother-in-law. What a record he has made! 
Trained leaders! That is what has made Binggawan 
what it is. That is the crux of our whole work. Would 
that there were an Anthony in every prominent center, 
and soon there may be, if the churches will only see the 
value of education and stand unitedly behind us in 
sympathy and prayers and money and men. 

For ten years we have asked that a dormitory be placed 
in Manila whereby we may help save and conserve to our 
work the graduates who pass through our schools and 
dormitories in the provinces, so many of whom are lost in 
the maelstrom of that great city, or else are too eagerly 
gobbled up by others who lie in wait along the trail where 
trained workers are at a premium. For ten years we have 
needed a college to complete the work of the Jaro In- 
dustrial School so that our graduates may go directly to 
their vocations. Up to the present those denominations 
that have educated our boys beyond the high school for 
the most part have also retained them as workers. Today 
the majority of the secretaries of the Y. M. C. A. in 
Manila are Visayans from our field. These men might 
have been in our work. Listen! Each of these much 
needed equipments mentioned above are on the accepted 
list of the Society, but we have them only on paper today, 
because the New World Movement has not gone over the 
top. Some are fearful lest they become only “scraps of 
paper,”’ but, brethren, I can’t help but believe that we 
shall get them all when once the whole truth about the 
situation is fully realized by the churches. 

Since arriving in the homeland I have heard that there 
is much opposition to our educational work on the foreign 
field. Listen to a personal testimony and judge whether 
this is a just position. For forty minutes a day, five 
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days a week, each grade of the Jaro Industrial School 
studies some section of the Bible suitable to their ad- 
vancement. On Sundays we have the regular Sunday 
school and church work, the latter entirely under the 
direction of the student church, a Filipino teacher being 
pastor. What is the result? 

Three years ago, out of an unconverted student body of 
about go above the fifth grade, there were 35 baptisms; 
two years ago from approximately the same number 
there were 37 baptisms; last term from about too there 
were 50 baptisms! And this is by no means all the good 
done, nor all of the conversions. What church in the 
Northern Baptist Convention can equal it? Besides 
seeing these young men confessing their faith in God and 
following their Lord in baptism, we also see them being 
willing to be kicked out of their homes and disinherited 


because of their loyalty to Him. We see them slough off 
evil habits because of the working of the Spirit of God in 
their hearts, transforming their lives. We see them giving 
their lives occasionally in unselfish service and thus help- 
ing to transform whole neighborhoods, and many remain 
true to their school confession when they go out into the 
business world and thus find a place where their testimony 
counts. Is not this sort of service most worth while? 

Brethren, we believe in you, trust that you will stand 
by us, and believe in us. If you will only give us the 
equipment that we need and prove us therewith I can 
promise you that we will not only produce results such as 
the above, but in such a far better fashion that even the 
critics will be constrained to praise God for his wonderful 
ways among the Filipinos. We are training today the 
evangelists of tomorrow. 
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Taking the Tide at the Flood 


BY HOME SECRETARY P. H. J. LERRIGO, M.D. 


]}T IS flood tide in evangelical work in Eu- 
rope. The war has severed all ligatures 
and freed little groups of believers at 
many and widely sundered points, giving 
them liberty not only to worship God 
according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences but also to win others to the liberty wherein they 
stand. 

The result in the aggregate is a new Protestant 
reformation paralleling that of Luther’s day. Mr. Podin 
of Esthonia writes: ‘Our brethren have such freedom as 
they never had before. We have our conventions and 
conferences where we take counsel as to what we can do 
to bring this Gospel to the benighted, deceived souls.” 

Russia with its two million Baptists, Czechoslovakia 
with its two thousand, Poland with its nearly ten thou- 
sand, Esthonia, Latvia and other Central States with 
lesser numbers, call to America at this time for encourage- 
ment, inspiration, comfort and aid. 

It is to answer this call in the present hour of unpre- 
cedented opportunity that three of our most capable 
leaders have been chosen to represent us. Their visit 
will be of the utmost value to the leaders of the new but 
virile interests across the sea. The great Protestant 
reformation of former days, suppressed by violence as it 
was in many places, still contributed perhaps the greatest 
element to the establishment of America’s spiritual and 
political freedom. Drs. Abernethy, Jones and Taylor, 
and Mr. Sheppard, will carry to the struggling evan- 
gelical groups throughout Europe the message of a tri- 
umphant evangelical faith and will bring encouragement 
and aid to them to persevere in the same path. Their 
very presence and public appearance on such a mission 
will be bound to awaken widespread interest, a serious 
spirit of inquiry, and a new respect for the struggling 
little groups which are standing for great evengelical 
principles often amid obloquy and reproach. 

Dr. Carter Helm Jones, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Philadelphia, is one of the most eloquent 








and gifted preachers of our denomination, but he carries 
with him on the visit abroad what will stand him in even 
better stead, an understanding of the human heart and a 
broad experience in applying the healing message of the 
Master to the needs of men. 

Dr. Frederick E. Taylor, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Indianapolis, is the newly elected President 
of the Northern Baptist Convention. He was perhaps 
the foremost leader in the unique plan of pastoral evan- 
gelization which originated in Indianapolis but which has 
been carried to many other cities. He is a fearless 
preacher of the Gospel and together with Dr. Jones will 
have the privilege of carrying on a two months’ ministry 
of evangelization throughout Czechoslovakia. 

Dr. W. S. Abernethy is pastor of Calvary Baptist 
Church, Washington, D. C., the church which is attended 
by President Harding and Secretary Hughes. He will 
carry a message of renewed courage and faith as he gives 
the greetings of American Baptists to the brethren in the 
various countries which are more closely related to the 
work of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
He will be accompanied by Mr. William T. Sheppard, a 
member of the Board of the Foreign Mission Society 
who travels at his own expense. Mr. Sheppard is a lead- 
ing attorney of Lowell, Mass. The inclusion in the party 
of a layman prominent in the work of the denomination 
is a decided advantage. On many occasions he will be 
able to set before groups of business men and others the 
program of the denomination from the standpoint of one 
who is not a minister. 

The party sailed July 4th on the S.S. Aquitania. They 
were accompanied as far as London by Dr. J. H. Frank- 
lin, whose particular mission is to attend the sessions of 
the International Missionary Council. 

It should be a cause of real rejoicing on the part of 
every American Baptist that we are able at this time to 
lend such a stimulus to the new European evangelical 
movement. Our prayers should follow and reinforce 
the messages of our representatives all along the way. 
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Safeguarding the Immigrant 


A DISINTERESTED AMERICANIZATION SERVICE OF GREAT VALUE TO AMERICA 


S| f USED to be said truthfully that in its war 
welfare work the Y. M. C. A. kept com- 
pany with the American soldier boy at 
every step from his enlistment and de- 
parture from home, in camp and on trans- 
port, in hospital and on the field, to the 
front line trenches. How many are aware that with equal 
truth it can be said that the same great organization, in 
cooperation with its branches in other lands, undertakes 
to accompany and aid the emigrant from the start in his 
homeland all the way to his arrival.as an immigrant in the 
new land, and to his destination, guiding and safeguard- 
ing him, if he will. 

This is a fact soon discovered by the student of immi- 
gration. One does not get far in investigation of the 
countries from which the main streams of emigration 
flow, and of the conditions which affect it, before coming 
upon the well organized service of the Y. M. C. A. abroad 
and in this country. At home this is related to the 
Americanization work done under direction of the In- 
dustrial Department of the International Committee. It 
is doubtful whether any other agency has the necessary 
equipment and outreach to do so comprehensive a work. 
Through its national and international organizations the 
Association embraces the globe. Its world federation 
makes close cooperation possible. The World’s Com- 
mittee supervises and coordinates the work throughout 
Europe. In America it began back in 1907, but the war 
greatly enlarged the opportunities and increased the need 
for systematic aid. The Y. W. C. A. has taken up the 
work also, and is increasing its force and outreach along 
cooperative lines. 

As a result, at many important ports of embarkation on 
the Continent and in Great Britain there is a competent 
representative of the Association. Fourteen of these 
agents, many of them rare linguists, were engaged full or 
part time last year, and thousands of men and women 
could testify to the assistance given at the critical 
moment. For example, at Southampton, Liverpool and 
London alone the secretaries helped 10,321 persons leav- 
ing, and 9,552 entering British ports. There are no busier 
workers anywhere. They write letters, send telegrams, 
communicate with relatives, assist in money exchange, 
make the law plain, supply information and literature, 
ward off swindlers and frauds, secure justice for the 
wronged, cheer the dejected, counsel the perplexed, pro- 
vide recreation and games, teach English between times, 
and do whatever else is needful and possible. It is of 
course much the same sort of help that is given at Ellis 
Island when the immigrant arrives, but it is done at the 
time when he most needs advice and aid, because often it 
saves him from disappointment and deportation. 

But the helpful work is pushed far back of the ports 
into the interior of Europe, where it is of the utmost im- 
portance to counteract the false stories concerning 
America, tell the truth about present conditions in the 
United States, make our laws known and understood, and 
the matter of the quotas plain, so as to prevent starting 
on a hopeless quest, with the resultant tragedies. 
Through the local Associations chiefly this service is 





rendered. The secretary supplies information regarding 
the country of destination, passports, health and other 
regulations, and gives cards of introduction which may be 
presented on arrival. He is cautioned not to stimulate or 
promote emigration, and to dissuade those who are likely 
to fail of admission. By this means many are saved from 
sacrificing their homes and possessions in a futile effort to 
reach the land of promise. Foreign governments recog- 
nize the value of this personal service. They publish the 
law and restrictions, and perhaps do as much as they can 
to prevent catastrophes, but the Associations are closer 
to the people and can do a more intimate work. 

On shipboard the Association has made some interest- 
ing experiments which prove how invaluable the steerage 
welfare work may be made, in the interest of humanity 
and common morality as well as of the individual immi- 
grant. As all students of immigration know, the steerage 
presents one of the most serious problems, long and much 
discussed but far from being solved. There is no doubt 
that, if the means were supplied, the Y. M. and Y. W. 
C. A. combined could doa strong piece of Americanization 
work on the voyage to America. Caring for mothers and 
children, starting games for children of different nationali- 
ties who know little of play, providing the men with 
recreation, giving information about Ellis Island and in- 
teresting talks and stereopticon lectures on life and labor 
in the United States, teaching English to young men and 
women, and putting them in contact with the Associa- 
tions—these are ways in which the steerage could be made 
a happy and wholesome, instead of unfortunate and often 
demoralizing preparation for life in the new world. 

Once our ports are reached, the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. 
representatives are on hand, together with those of other 
organizations, to give every kind of practical help, in- 
cluding guidance to trains or city destinations and safe- 
guarding against the horde of miscreants who lie in wait 
for unwary newcomers. The immigrant is not left alone 
even at his point of destination, for he has been provided 
with a card of introduction, and the local secretaries in- 
land are informed, so that if the card is not presented 
effort can be made to follow him up. Thousands of cases 
are on record where this method has been effective in 
bridging the chasms between the old life and the new, 
and opening the way for the Christian message. 

The Y. M. C. A. now has about 300 full or part time 
secretaries engaged in this international service, which 
has no object save that of unselfish and voluntary Chris- 
tian brotherliness and helpfulness. It recognizes no dis- 
tinction of nationality, creed, class or condition, and is at 
the disposal of the immigrant without charge, fee or com- 
mission of any kind. The one idea which it seeks to write 
large on the mind and memory of the befriended immi- 
grant is Christianity in fellowship, as the best intro- 
duction to American citizenship. Whatever the immi- 
gration policy and law adopted by Congress, the need for 
this work will continue unabated. It should be enlarged, 
as one of the effective agencies through which a united 
Protestantism is expressing its Christian sympathy to 
those who are coming to find a home with us, and who 
ought to find a spiritual home in our churches. 
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Unto the Third and Fourth Generation 
BY ANNA GILCHRIST PETTY 


ECENTLY the Chinese Mothers’ Club of 
the Chinese Baptist Mission in Portland, 
Oregon, under the direction of the Mission- 
ary, Miss Zelda Waters, gave a farewell 
reception to Mrs. Herbert Lowe before her 
return with her family to Shanghai, China. 

This club was organized in the spring of 1921 with Mrs. 
Lowe as first president and interpreter. The club has en- 
rolled forty-two members with an average attendance of 
about twenty mothers—the numerous babies not 
counted. The mothers are being given a course on 
“Mothers of the Bible.” A hospital graduate nurse is 
giving lectures upon the “Care of the Baby.” 

Of the forty-two mothers, why was Mrs. Lowe chosen 
leader? She has bred in her the same leadership and con- 
secration which have been noted in her ancestors to the 
third generation back of her. It is a remarkable story. 

Mrs. Lowe’s grandfather, Cheung Yoke Ping, was con- 
sidered by villagers of Lin Tong, Kwong Tung Province, 
an unusually cruel man. They feared and hated him. 








He possessed a wife and seven children; he literally pos- 
sessed them. When he became angry with his wife he 
would often drag her by the feet over rocks and whip her. 
The children suffered similar cruelty. The wife and chil- 
dren wove mats to help earn the living. 

A Baptist missionary visited the village; he became 
interested in the eldest son and asked to take him back 
with him to Canton to give him an education. The father 
at first refused, but when persuaded that an educated son 
could earn more money for the family than an uneducated 
one, he finally gave his consent. After the son’s gradua- 
tion he came to America and became a missionary in San 
Francisco. 

Later a Baptist woman missionary became interested in 
the eldest daughter, Mrs. Lowe’s mother, and asked that 
she might give her an education. This was refused at first 
by the father; but since girls were of no account and an 
expense, he gave also his consent for her to leave the 
home. This daughter was educated in Canton where 
later she taught school. Here she met Mr. Fung Chak, 





FAREWELL RECEPTION TENDERED MRS. HERBERT LOWE (SECOND ROW FROM BACK, FIFTH FROM LEFT, DAUGHTER BESIDE HER) 
BY CHINESE MOTHERS’ CLUB OF BAPTIST MISSION, PORTLAND, OREGON 
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whom she married. She came with him to America, 
where he so ably served the Baptist churches in San 
Francisco and Portland. Finally all the children of this 
cruel Cheung Yoke Ping received their education and be- 
came Christians. Two of the younger girls became 
teachers. The mother also was converted. 

After the youngest son graduated from medical college 
he went back to his home province and opened up his 
office. There were few physicians in China at that time; 
he had many patients and made much money, which 
latter made a deep impression upon his old father. He 
came to his son’s home town and was greatly surprised at 
the work he was doing. He began to investigate the 
Christian religion, with the result that he could not resist 
its appeal and power. 

After his conversion the father went back to his own 
village. Here he opened a mission hall. The whole 
village turned aside to listen to his message. What kind 
of power was this that changed so cruel a person into the 
kind, affectionate man he came to be. Instead of little 
children hiding from him, they now came eagerly to sit on 
his knee to hear the sweet stories of Jesus. The mission- 
aries, hearing of the wonderful work he was accomplishing 
among his own people, came to see him, and ordained him 
pastor. He continued his service there until his death. 

While the oldest daughter, Mrs. Lowe’s mother, was 
receiving her education and teaching in Canton, the 
Heavenly Father was leading her future husband to the 
grace of God awaiting him. Fung Chak was the only 
child of an idol-worshiping, widowed mother. The son, 
on his way to work each day passed a little mission build- 
ing with open doors. Here the son often stood to listen to 
the messages floating out to him. He gained courage to 
accept the invitations to come inside, with the result of 
his conversion. All of his persuasion was ineffective in 
getting his mother to give up her idol-worship for the 
worship of the true God. 

When Fung Chak was seventeen years old he came to 








America. He became a Baptist missionary or Bible 
teacher in San Francisco. When twenty-three years of 
age he moved to Portland where he worked in the Baptist 
mission. Upon his second trip to China, Fung Chak left 
his wife in China with his mother. It was while on this 
trip he had the great joy of baptizing his mother, then 
seventy-two years old. She was more earnest in the 
worship of the true God than she had been in the worship 
of idols. 

As the children appeared in the home of Fung Chak, 
not only were the Bible promises claimed for them, but 
Bible names as well: Eunice (Mrs. Lowe), Anna, Lydia, 
Paul, Silas, Timothy, Rachel. 

Fung Chak’s last appointment before his death was the 
Cantonese Baptist Church in Shanghai. He raised the 
money to build not only this church but also the Hing 
Wa Baptist Church of Canton, both American archi- 
tecture. 

The eldest daughter, Eunice (Mrs. Lowe), has divided 
her time between China and America. She returned 
alone to America when twelve years of age, where she 
entered school in Portland. Later in China she taught 
English in the Ruth Norton School, and a year and a half 
in Hongkong. Upon her return to America she found 
her father had selected a good husband for her, Mr. 
Herbert Lowe, one of Portland’s most prominent Chinese 
merchants. One can see not only in Mrs. Lowe, but also in 
her two talented young daughters and little sons the same 
characteristic energy, determination and moral stamina 
that have characterized each generation as they have 
been apprehended by Jesus Christ. 

Not only will the Baptist Mission, the Chinese Mothers 
Club, but the White Temple members as well, miss the 
Lowe family from our midst. But we remember God’s 
economy, and China is to be benefited by this family, so 
graciously preserved and blessed of God unto the third 
and fourth generation. 

(This was in type for May, but crowded over.) 








MRS. AMALIA PAULINIY, A HOME MISSION STREET EVANGELIST IN RANKIN AND HOMESTEAD, PA. 
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FACULTY AND STUDENTS, KAREN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, INSEIN, BURMA. 


IN CENTER, PRESIDENT MARSHALL, MRS. MARSHALL AND 
MISS A. H. SMITH (IN WHITE) ; TWO KAREN TEACHERS ON EITHER SIDE. THESE STUDENTS SCATTER ALL OVER BURMA AS LEADERS 


The Karen Theological Seminary at Insein, Burma 


BY PRESIDENT H. I. MARSHALL, M.A., M.R.A.S. 


SHE oldest Baptist Theological Seminary in 
the Orient, founded in 184 5 by Dr. Binney, 
is still “going strong.” The last class 
jj\ graduated in February, 1922, numbered 42 
Z| men and is one of the largest in its history. 

Of these men not all settled down in com- 
fortable pastorates at home. Nearly one-fourth of the 
class have gone to the regions beyond. One party of four 
men went to help Mr. Young in his wonderful revival 
among the hill tribes on the Chinese border. 

One of these boys writes back to his teacher, saying: 
“From Rangoon to Bana (the new station where Mr. 
Young is to be located) was a three weeks’ journey. It 
was very hard traveling over high mountains and we got 
discouraged, however we tried our best and kept on and 
finally arrived. When we got here and saw Mr. Young 
and he told us how much work there was, then we were 
glad we came. There are three or four thousand Chris- 
tians who are without pastors, and many heathen people 
are looking for teachers. It is as Christ said, ‘The fields 
are white unto the harvest but the reapers are few.’” 

The Karen Seminary is supplying workers who are thus 
standing shoulder with the missionaries from America. 
These boys are, as you see, three weeks’ journey from 
home and working among a foreign people. They have to 
learn a new language and make themselves accustomed to 
new peoples and strange customs. Other graduates have 

*gone to Siam where they are working among outlying 
Karen tribes, and two others have gone to open new work 
among the Palung people in the Shan states. This latter 
venture is being supported by Karen Christians in the 
Rangoon District. 

A missionary who has had a lifelong service among the 
Burmese people recently said that “the present problem 
of the Karen mission was to furnish better educated men 







for the ministry in their Karen village churches.” 
Toward this end the Seminary is trying to raise the 
standard of preparation required of its students. This 
year the valedictorian of the graduating class is returning 
to the Seminary for a year of post-graduate study. He 
will also assist in the teaching for a time at least. The 
coming year will bring back to us our new teacher, Thra 
San Ba, B.A., who is at present studying in Newton 
Theological Institution in U. S. A. One teacher, Thra 
Ba Soe, who for thirty years has been a faithful and 
devoted member of the staff, has now retired. There are 
graduates of Judson College who are in line for entering 
the faculty when they have completed their preparation. 
Thus we hope to maintain a faculty that will attract high 
school and college men, and thus help to supply the 
demand that changing conditions in Burma are making 
upon us. 

Just as the leading seminaries at home have had their 
Hoveys, Westons and Strongs, so Insein has had its 
Smith, who from 1876 to 1916 held the office of President 
with distinction, and until his death was the beloved 
President Emeritus. More than a thousand young men 
passed under his guiding hand. They are found all over 
the Karen Christian community. His textbooks and 
commentaries will for years be the standard for the 
students. Dr. Thomas, who followed him, is also well 
beloved, but now he has taken up the work which is his 
first choice, that of General Evangelist for all Burma. 

Through the generosity of the Y. M. C. A. last year the 
students were given a course of instruction in community 
games. This was not only to help the students them- 
selves to make a better physical showing, but to enable 
them to do something for the young people in the villages 
who are spending idle hours in gossip and perhaps worse, 
and whose mental and physical indolence needs stirring 
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up. One young man from Tavoy recently wrote his presi- 
dent that he had been sent to work in a Karen village that 
had gone over to Buddhism, and that he had found it 
almost impossible to touch the priests or the elders. But 
with these games he had got a hold on the young men 
which he otherwise could never have obtained. Now he 
was glad that he had had this instruction before he left 
the school. 

What does the preaching of the Gospel mean for 
Burma? Does it mean the introduction of the Gospel 
into the existing forms of social life? How can you 
Christianize demon-ridden forms of society? It can only 
be done by a process of expulsion and supplanting. 





= 


Expulsion of the inherent forms of evil and supplanting 
Christian forms (not American forms) in their places. 
This can only be done by a slow process of building up 
through an educated leadership that can distinguish 
between what is right and what is wrong. Our Christian 
schools, and above all a strong spiritual Seminary, are 
indispensable for the spread of such a Gospel as Jesus 
taught. Pray that this old Seminary may be alive to the 
problems of today, and through the grace that is given 
unto it may it send forth consecrated young men thor- 
oughly equipped to become the leaders of their people in 
the coming years when more and more is to be demanded 
of those who stand in the places of responsibility. 





FOOTBALL TEAM, KAREN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, INSEIN, BURMA, WITH PRESIDENT H. I. MARSHALL AND HIS SON 
DAVID SMITH MARSHALL. THE STUDENTS LOVE TO CHASE THE BALL, EVEN THROUGH THE MUD IN RAINY SEASON 


Sentences from ‘‘ Building With India”’ 


Some words that India has given us are: Bungalow, 
cashmere, calico, madras, khaki, nabob, coolie. 

Each large area in India has a standardization in dress 
that is worthy of commendation, and the women have 
worked out ways of draping themselves that are very 
becoming and often truly beautiful, combining simplicity 
and economy to a remarkable degree. 

All over India music has a great part in the joy of life 
and in the expression of religious devotion. Already there 
is the distinct promise that India with its passion for song 
will some day give rise to a new development in hym- 
nology for the Christian Church. 

In any orthodox Hindu home there is the daily worship 


of the favorite deity in the temple-room of the house or’ 


before the niche kept for images. 


Bombay now has seven different women’s societies or 
clubs, and Bangalore has four. Bombay and Calcutta 
have associations of Indian women graduates. 


In the Telugu area one missionary has started a dairy 
farm, imported a cream separator, demonstrated the 
value of scientific feeding, and turned the farm over to an 
Indian Christian, 

All things Eastern are not heathen, any more than all 
things Western are Christian. 

Fear permeates Hinduism. A mother deceives the gods 
by calling her child “rubbish heap” or “crazyman,” or 
she disguises her baby by blacking its eyes. Women 
weave ugly blotches into silk scarfs to avoid the evil eye. 
Propitiation of the gods lies back of an immense amount 
of popular religion. 
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The Negro in America 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ADDRESS OF DR. R. R. MOTON, PRINCIPAL OF 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, BEFORE THE CONVENTION AT INDIANAPOLIS 


HAVE been asked to speak to you tonight 
about the Negro in America. I am sure 
that this great audience is already familiar 
with the story of how the Negro came to 
America: how against their will, some 
three hundred years ago, a small band of 
twenty weak and defenceless Negroes were brought to 
Jamestown, Virginia, on a little Dutch vessel and sold in 
slavery. Year by year the numbers increased. Others 
were brought here from Africa with all the horrors of the 
Middle passage. Generation after generation was born 
into bondage, until at the end of two hundred and fifty 
years, there were some four million of these new Ameri- 
cans, differing from their fellows in race and color, but in 
many ways identified just as intimately with the history 
and development of their new country. 

From the day that little Dutch ship left its cargo of 
slaves on the shores of America, the Negro has most pro- 
foundly affected the destiny of the American people. At 
the first, the labor of the black man was the great asset in 
developing the material resources of the nation. It did 
not take long for the founders of the republic to discover 
that the ultimate progress of the nation depended upon 
its ability to take advantage of the vast stores of natural 
wealth with which this country was blessed. And it was 
soon found that the black man was the best and cheapest 
laborer that could be found anywhere. Indentured white 
labor rebelled and declared a strike. The red man could 
not be subdued. Only the black man was patient, willing, 
uncomplaining and diligent enough to bring returns on 
the investment and slavery was the simplest means of 
guaranteeing these returns. 

At the same time, the Negro became most intimately 
identified with home-life in America. From the very 
beginning, there was some strange seductive influence 
about this simple black man that won both the confidence 
and affection of his master’s household. Nothing in the 
history of America is more touching than the care, de- 
votion and loyalty manifested by hundreds, even thou- 
sands of black men and women toward the families and 
especially the children of their masters. In one section of 
our country particularly it is true that the fondest 
memories and the proudest associations are those which 
cling about the noble souls who under black skins gave 
the best of which the human heart is capable toward 
others not of their own race and asked for nothing in 
return. Amid all the misery and misunderstanding of 
slavery, this one bright picture stands forth, the most 
touching and most pitiful in all the relations of white and 
black people in America. And these same relations con- 
stitute in large measure the foundation for all that we 
hope for of future peace and good-will between these two 
races in our country. 

And I scarcely need mention in this gathering the great 
part the black man has played in shaping both the history 
and political institutions of America. No war in which 
America has been engaged but‘found the black man bear- 
ing arms and bearing burdens as a valiant soldier of his 
country. And it made no difference whether he was bond 





or free he was equally ready and eager to serve his 
country’s need. Crispus Attucks on Boston Commons, 
Sergeant Carney at Fort Wagner, Peter Bigstaff at 
Carrizal, and Needham Roberts and Henry Johnson in 
the trenches of France typify alike the Negro’s unwaver- 
ing loyalty to the American flag. 

And the record of the Negro is no less creditable in his 
contribution to America’s achievements in art, in music, 
in letters, in science, invention and discovery. If time 
permitted, I would mention instance after instance and 
name after name indicating the Negro’s part in develop- 
ing these other phases of American life. But let it be 
sufficient for the purpose to call attention to the fact that 
in American music, no name shines with such lustre or is 
so widely known or highly placed as that of the original 
Jubilee Singers whose songs, though sung by a younger 
generation, have gladdened all our hearts tonight. 

It is a fair question, however, whether America has 
benefited most from the presence of the Negro or the 
Negro has benefited most by coming to America. It is 
certainly true that in spite of all the disadvantages of 
slavery, the Negro has benefited immensely, in the last 
analysis, by his contact with the white man in America. 
One way of measuring the advantage to the Negro of his 
contact with American civilization is to be seen in the 
progress made since his Emancipation. In sixty years, 
Negroes have acquired 22,000,000 acres of land, 600,000 
homes and 45,000 churches. After less than sixty years 
of freedom, Negroes are now operating 78 banks, 100 
insurance companies and 50,000 business enterprises with 
a combined capital of $150,000,000. In addition to this, 
there are within the race 60,000 professional men, 44,000 
school teachers and more than 400 newspapers and maga- 
zines. At the same time, the general illiteracy of the race 
has been reduced to twenty-six per cent, due in large 
measure to the 400 normal schools and colleges established 
for Negroes. 

And aside from economic and educational advantages, 
the Negro has gotten something of even greater value 
than these. The first is his knowledge of the English 
language which identifies him with the interests and 
sympathies of the two foremost nations upon the face of 
the earth, admitting him toa free intercourse which places 
at the disposal of the race all the advantages accumulated 
through the centuries of Anglo Saxon civilization. And 
this same English language was the medium through 
which he has come into possession of the Bible and the 
Christian Religion. When we come to sum it all up there 
is nothing that the Negro has gotten from America that 
can approach in value that which has come to him 
through the English Bible and the Christian Religion. 
To these he owes the fortitude that enabled him to endure 
with infinite patience two hundred and fifty years of 
bondage. And whatever of permanent value there may 
come to him in the future will depend for its permanency 
upon its infusion with the principles and teachings of the 


religion and teachings of Jesus Christ. 


This statement of the progress of the Negro is not to 
assume that his success has been achieved without aid 
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from others. Indeed, the very progress of the Negro in 
these sixty years is itself an eloquent testimonial to the 
strength and sincerity of the interest and sympathy which 
have come to the race from men and women of the white 
race, both North and South. This is especially true of the 
help that has come to the Negro from the churches of 
America and when that story is told in its fullness, large 
credit must be given to the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society for its work in behalf of the Negro. 
Wherever the work of education is under discussion in its 
relation to Negro progress, the names of such institutions 
as Richmond Union University, Shaw University, More- 
house College, Roger Williams University and Spelman 
Seminary occupy a conspicuous place as among the lead- 
ing institutions of learning for the Negro. At Tuskegee 
Institute we have especial reason to be grateful to two 
schools fostered by the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. I refer to Shaw University and to the old 
Wayland Seminary. From Shaw University there came 
to Tuskegee Institute Dr. J. A. Kenney, Medical Director 
of the John A. Andrew Memorial Hospital at Tuskegee 
Institute, one of the leading physicians and surgeons of 
the Negro race. And some of this audience may know 
that after graduating from Hampton, Booker Washington 
spent one year of study at Wayland Seminary. 

Through these schools and other activities of this 
Society, the Negro race was brought into contact with 
some of the finest and noblest spirits in all the history of 
America. I refer to such men as Dr. King and Dr. Corey, 
to Dr. Morehousé; to Dr. McArthur and Dr. Sale. In 
like manner, two generations of Negro womanhood bless 
the names of Miss Packard, Miss Giles and Miss Tapley, 
than whom no finer spirits have ever walked on the earth. 
It is such leaders who have communicated their spirit 
and nobility of character to the men and women of our 
own race, such men as Professor Vassar of Lynchburg, 
Virginia; Professor Jones of Richmond, Virginia; Dr. 
Creditt of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and Dr. Vass of 
Raleigh, North Carolina, who for a long time was 
officially connected with this missionary society. Now of 
a younger generation, we have Dr. John Hope, President 
of Morehouse College, and Professor Benjamin Hubert, 
whom we are proud to have at Tuskegee Institute. Thus 
the progress of the Negro in the sixty years since his 
emancipation reflects not only his own industry and 
thrift, his character and moral advancement, but as well 
the service and sacrifice, the devotion and self-surrender 
of a host of friends without whom this record would not 
have been possible. 

The Negro race is proud of the record achieved in so 
short a space of time. But more important than the ma- 
terial progress of the race, or even its educational pro- 
gress, is the matter of how these two races, the white and 
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black, get on together in America. And today the most 
important question that faces the two races is that of 
understanding each other and cooperating for their 
mutual welfare and progress. It is necessary in these 
days, especially in view of the large numbers of my race 
that are coming out of the South and locating in various 
parts of the North, East and West, that the Negro be 
properly understood by those among whom he has gone 
to make his home. First of all, it should be understood 
that the Negro is not lacking in pride in his own race. 

As Negro children learn more and more of the history 
of the race in this and other lands, they are becoming 
more and more proud of the record which that race has 
made. Surely no man need be ashamed of a race that is 
identified by such names as Pushkin, Dumas, Phyllis 
Wheatley, Frederick Douglass and Booker Washington. 
And just because he is proud of his race, the Negro wants 
the full chance to make that peculiar contribution toward 
the progress of mankind that his race is fitted to make. 
The Negro wants to be free to serve and to help in every 
legitimate cause that concerns the welfare of this country , 
and to identify himself with the interests and activities of 
whatever section in which he makes his home. Ina word, 
the Negro is proud of his American citizenship and he asks 
nothing more than that which belongs by virtue of that 
claim to every other American citizen. Because he is an 
American citizen, he wants protection in life and property 
for himself and for his family. He wants comfort and 
convenience in travel. He wants sanitary surroundings 
for his home and a chance to educate his children accord- 
ing to the highest ideals of American citizenship. 

My friends, here in America we have a great oppor- 
tunity to serve the world; to show the rest of the world 
how two races may differ most widely in color and in 
social inheritance, but at the same time not only live to- 
gether in peace but cooperate with each other in bringing 
about a better civilization than has ever been achieved 
before. The world is watching us to see just how we solve 
this problem. I cannot tell you how it can be done, but 
I do know this much; that it can never be solved by mobs, 
by violence, by hatred or by ignorance. If there is any 
solution at all, and I think there is, it must lie in this: 
the patient, persistent approach in every day relations of 
the teachings of Jesus Christ “to do unto others as you 
would that they should do unto you; to love your enemies 
and to do good unto them that despitefully use you.” 

When we in America, both black and white, have 
gotten enough self-control; have gotten enough of the 
grace of God in our hearts to practice these simple teach- 
ings of the lowly Nazarene toward one another, not only 
will the race problem be solved, but all the problems that 
vex and harrass a sick and erring humanity. 

(The address was greatly applauded.) 
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A religion not worth giving away is not fit to keep at 
home. The charter of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions was under consideration by the Massachusetts 
legislature. A member spoke: ‘“‘I am opposed to it; we 
haven’t enough religion for home use, much less to give 
to the world, to export to foreign lands.” A wise man 





rose and replied: “‘Sir, I have this to say, when our relig- 
ion is of this character the more we export of it the more 
we have left of it; and the more we believe in this gospel 
and give it to the world, the more do we believe in it and 
receive it as the bread of life at home.” A century of mis- 
sions have proved this true. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE CLASS AT OUR BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


Needles and Pins, Not Forgetting Pots and Pans! 


BY RUTH I. SMITH 


(Our Baptist Missionary Training School in Chicago 1s carrying out a most progressive program. 
From time to time various phases of its work have been presented in these pages, and this month we 
are introducing to the Baptist public the Department of Home Economics and Industrial Art of 
which Miss Smith is the head. The Training School remains at the old headquarters.—S. C. J.) 


INCE the work of our missionaries centers 
in the home, such practical matters as 
sewing and cooking play a very important 
part in the training of the students at the 
Baptist Missionary Training School. The 
significance of this type of work is being 

realized as never before and, asa result, greater stress has 

been put upon it in our curriculum this past year. The 

Department of Home Economics aims to give the 

students practical knowledge which will make them not 

only efficient homemakers, but also teachers of efficient 
homemaking. 

That there is a great need for training in domestic arts 
and sciences among the girls who come to us from every 
part of the country is apparent. People ask, “Is it really 
necessary to give so much time to cooking and sewing in 
your course of study? Why, every girl learns that at 
home, doesn’t she?” Experience has taught us that she 
does noi! This year in our sewing classes we have had 
girls who never used a needle before, others who knew not 
the slightest thing about the commercial pattern, and 
some who had never even run a sewing machine! Then 
there are others who have done some sewing at home but 
who have very vague ideas as to how to teach others. 
These same girls had never learned to be accurate or 
systematic about their work and had no idea how to 
finish garments properly. 

To meet the problem the freshman who enters the 
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school is required to take four periods of sewing a week 
for three terms. A thorough drill in hand sewing is given 
first, and the various stitches are applied to practical 
problems exactly as they should be taught to children. 
Simple embroidery stitches are also learned and an 
original design is worked out on one of the problems. 
Textiles are studied in their relation to dress, later the 
girls begin machine work, and the commercial pattern is 
studied. 

Since Industrial Art is one of the features of club work 
and Daily Vacation Bible Schools, it is necessary for the 
girls to be well acquainted with its principles and practice. 
Juniors are, therefore, taught paper construction, simple 
weaving, reed and raffia basketry, embroidery designs, 
crayon and water color work, as well as elementary wood 
work. Perhaps the most interesting of all the courses in 
this department is given to the juniors in the spring term. 
“‘Home-making ” includes everything that pertains to the 
home—house plans, household hygiene and sanitation, 
heating, lighting, ventilation and plumbing, decoration 
and furnishings, household budgets and systematic 
management. 

Domestic Science is offered during the senior year. 
This course includes real practice in cooking, combined 
with a study of the principles of cookery and the composi- 
tion of foods. Methods for the presentation of practical 
lessons in club work are given throughout the year in 
connection with the class work. Two meals are served 
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each term as class problems, the girls a‘ .uming the parts 
of host, hostess, guests, maid, chef and critic. 

In addition to class-room work sufficient practice is 
given to make the young woman skilful in instructing 
others. At the opening of the school year both boys’ and 
girls’ clubs are organized at Raymond Institute where 
practice classes are conducted by the seniors. The Boys’ 
Club meets Saturday morning and the little fellows from 
seven to eleven enjoy indoor games, songs, flag drills, 
hear Bible verses and stories, and learn different types of 
handwork under the supervision of student instructors. 

The Girls’ Club meets Monday afternoons and makes 
some very attractive articles. The problems include em- 
broidery designs and decorative stitches which are applied 
to towels, pin-cushions, and table-runners, baskets con- 
structed of reed and raffia, desk sets and waste paper 
baskets. 

The Cooking Club, composed of girls from twelve to 
fifteen years of age, assembles at the Training School on 
Saturday afternoons. Simple practical lessons are given 
in cookery, along with a scientific study of food stuffs, 
balanced menus, and instruction in housekeeping. The 
girls are very proud of their results and often bring with 
them anything from a cup to a tin pail to take the prod- 
uct of their labors home to mother. Various remarks 
overheard from time to time indicate that the class has a 
far-reaching influence. Said Susie, “‘Instead of fried 
potatoes mother let me bake some, and my father who is 
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sick could eat them.” Helen remarked one day, “‘We 
drink cocoa now for breakfast instead of coffee, ’cause I 
can make it.”” And Sara commented, “‘I baked a cake for 
supper and my father says I can make one every night. 
Mother is so busy taking care of the baby and us kids 
that she doesn’t have time to fool with cooking. But now 
we won’t have to buy any more baker’s cake.” 

Take a peep at our Sewing School at Raymond Insti- 
tute as it assembles each Saturday afternoon. If you 
came once you would want to come again for there is a 
certain facination about the work that appeals to every 
one. The children who attend represent the Lithuanian, 
Polish, Bohemian, and Irish races. Our enrolment for 
this year has been 123, with an average attendance of 74. 
The children are from six to fifteen years of age, and are 
graded, eight forming an ideal class. At the beginning of 
every session a half-hour’s program is given consisting of 
songs, Bible verses, prayer and stories. After thirty-five 
minutes of sewing a ten-minute rest period brings a brief 
relaxation after which all, particularly those inclined to 
become nervous, do better work. There is always a 
general groan when the bell rings as a signal to put up 
work for the day. 

The beneficent and character molding influence of such 
far-reaching forces is difficult to prophesy. Certainly 
homes of today and tomorrow are being touched which 
will be brighter and happier places because of this work at 
the Baptist Missionary Training School. 
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The Japan Baptist Conference 
BY REV. WILLIAM WYND, OF TOKYO 


#7 OO many conferences produce satiety and 
~ the men who take part in them all get to 
Wey, the stage when they can scarcely discern 
NG whether the wine that is served at the feast 
keg) is good or bad. 
arene This has been a year of conferences in 
the Far East, but when the Japan Baptists gathered 
together for their Annual Conference they felt that here 
was another case where the good wine had been kept till 
the last. 

It was held in Arima, a village nestling among the 
mountains behind Kobe; and Arima, whose famous hot 
sulphur springs and beautiful scenery attract visitors 
from all parts of the Empire, put on its summer kimono 
and smiled all the time, except once, and that time its 
tears were tears of joy which made it all the more 
beautiful. 

We have had conferences in Arima before, but none like 
this one. The presence of over two hundred of our 
Japanese Christians made this memorable. Some of 
these were delegates from the churches, but the majority 
were not delegates, just ordinary rank and file Christians 
who came with full hearts to give thanks to God for 
blessings poured out on themselves and on their churches. 
And they had good reason to come to this real feast of 
tabernacles with thanksgiving, for this has been a record 
year for the Japan Baptists. 

There has been remarkable progress all along the line. 
There is not a vacant seat in the Mabie Memorial Boys’ 
School, and the only disappointment connected with it is 
the disappointment of the parents in Yokohama who 
wished their boys to get the advantage of a Christian 
education, but who could not get them into our school 
because there was no more room. 

Our girls’ schools are also full and the Christian gradu- 
ates are eagerly sought to occupy influential positions in 
Government schools. But the most gratifying progress 
this year has been in the evangelistic work. Some of the 
churches have almost doubled their membership. One 
church in the country received 35 new members on one 
Sunday, and one church in Tokyo during the month of 
April reported 43 baptisms. Three new church buildings 
have been completed, and plans have been made for the 
erection of another down in the Loochoo Islands. One 
church this year has reached the stage of self-support, and 
three others are nearing the time when they will be able to 
carry on the work of the church and evangelize their 
respective neighborhoods, thus relieving some of the 
burdens of the American churches. 

Remembering the blessing which the Lord had given, 
and grateful for the progress made, the prevailing note 
of this year’s Conference was one of praise. 

But it is not only in numbers that the churches have 
grown. That big gathering of Japanese with the mis- 
sionaries was an evidence that the churches have reached 
a new stage in their life. One could feel during the dis- 
cussion that the churches which sent forth these delegates, 
and produced these keen, alert, earnest laymen, had be- 
come conscious of their mission and. their responsibility. 
The past had belonged to the missionaries. The future 
must be in the hands of the churches. The way has been 





prepared. The missionaries must decrease and the 
Japanese churches must increase in influence at a very 
rapid pace till the whole of the responsibility and the 
burdens are on their shoulders. That the Japanese 
leaders are fully prepared to shoulder the responsibility of 
planning and directing the work was made clear, but the 
churches, though they have advanced far, are not yet 
equal to the task of bearing all the burden of supporting 
the work. 

They are, however, making substantial progress 
towards that goal, for in five years they have trebled their 
subscriptions and this year the sum total raised by the 
churches will be in the neighborhood of forty thousand 
yen ($20,000). Truly this child of the American churches 
is growing, and cooperating with its parents in a way that 
shows the child has caught the spirit of its parents. 

Closer cooperation between the mission and the 
churches was the keynote of the discussion. Already 
there is very close cooperation. It is by working together 
that the five years’ program has been crowned with so 
much success in this its last year. In cooperation the 
mission and the churches are producing a denominational 
paper which is to Japan Baptists what The Baptist or 
Missions is to the American churches. 

We are cooperating in every branch of our work— 
administrative, evangelistic, and educational. But some 
felt we might go even farther along these lines, and that 
the ideal would be the abolition of the present missionary 
and the present Japanese organizations and in their places 
there should be one organization comprising both mis- 
sionaries and Japanese. The center of authority would 
then be the churches, with missionaries, pastors and lay- 
men all working together as the servants and helpers of 
the churches. A committee was appointed to study the 
question and bring in recommendations. 

Whether we are ready for this or not remains a 
question, but this at least is sure, that this year’s Confer- 
ence brought to light the fact that great progress has been 
made and that the Baptist churches have become con- 
scious of their responsibility. 

While regretting that Dr. Franklin was not able to be 
present at Arima we were glad that he had made the most 
of his opportunities in Japan. He had visited nearly all 
our stations and rejoiced with us over the present move- 
ment towards Christ. He had talked with Japanese 
leaders in the principal centers, and found out what a fine 
staff of efficient young men had thrown themselves into 
the work of our churches and schools. 

Through him the leaders learned more of the financial 
difficulties at the home end, and came to appreciate the 
fact that it was only through genuine sacrifice that the 
parent churches had been able to do what they had done 
for Japan. And I am sure that I voice the sentiments of 
the Japanese throng which gathered in the mountain 
village when I say that they are deeply grateful for the 
sacrifices which have been made by the parent churches, 
and that they have come down from the mountain in- 
spired not only by the Conference, but by the example of 
the churches in America which gave them the gospel of 
Jesus Christ and the opportunity to become what they 
now are. 
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An Inspiring Dedication at Bassein 


BY EMMA W. MARSHALL, OF KALAW, SOUTH SHAN STATES, BURMA 


Oy NE ARLY in February we went to Bassein for 
=——)<@ the dedication of their new church and 
@y, school building. It was an inspiring 
occasion though the trip was tedious. We 
left Rangoon at 10:30 P. M., opened up our 
® bed-rolls on the narrow benches and got 
what sleep we could as the train jolted over the rough 
roadbed. At 5 A. M. it was still pitch dark, but we had to 
scramble into our clothes, roll up our beds and rush down 
the high river bank in the grey dawn to the ferry which 
was to carry us over to the Henzada shore, where we had 
another scramble up to where the train was waiting to 
take us to Bassein. It was a misty morning and it seemed 
to us as if the cold was intense, though a few hours later 
we were blistering in the heat. The sun came up like a 
ball of fire over the bank of the Irrawaddy River and its 
reflection on the water looked like a path of gold. It was 
beautiful. 

At Henzada four other missionaries joined the party 
and we had a jolly picnic breakfast in our carriage. Of 
course the train was two hours-late, quite typical of the 
easy going Burma railways, but we finally reached 
Bassein and piled into gharries (box-like carts on four 
wheels drawn by scrawny little Burma ponies) bound for 
the Karen compound which is the center of this great 
work with its 15,000 Karen Christians and its 143 self- 
supporting churches scattered all over the district. The 
town school, now housed in the new building, named 
after Ko Tha Byu, the first Karen convert, has over 700 
pupils all the way from kindergarten to college prepara- 
tory grades. 

Fifty years after Ko Tha Byu’s baptism in 1828, a 
fine teakwood building was dedicated, but this has now 
been outgrown and in 1917 steps were taken to erect 
a solid brick structure to take its place. The work 
has gone forward under the wise and consecrated leader- 
ship of Dr. Nichols and funds have been raised. On 
February 5, 1922, this new building of brick, covered 
with cement so that it looks like white stone, simple in 
style but fine in every line, was dedicated amid the 
rejoicings of the people. About 4,000 Bassein Karens, 
with many visiting delegates from other districts and 
about twenty-five missionaries, met together for this 
happy occasion. And well may the Bassein Karens feel 
happy and proud over their achievement. This beautiful 
structure of two stories, with its large central hall 
accommodating from 3,000 to 4,000 people, with class- 
rooms below and on all sides, topped with a lofty tower in 
which is a sweet-toned chime of bells which rang out every 
quarter-hour—all this is the result of the generous giving 
of these noble-hearted Karens. The report of the enter- 
prise read by Dr. Nichols was a faith tonic. Starting in 
work with a small amount in November, 1919, they have 
worked on without a break, always meeting all bills as 
they came, though often it looked impossible. At their 
Association in March, 1920, the way seemed blocked and 
a crash of the whole project inevitable. They turned the 
Association into a huge prayer-meeting and their hearts 
were strengthened, though the way out was not yet clear 
when the meetings broke up. But on his return to town 





Dr. Nichols found a cable on his desk authorizing him to 
overdraw his account on the Mission Treasurer, which 
tided them over the hard place. And so the work has 
moved on and already over $90,000 has been paid in by 
the people, or an average of $6 per member. This too out 
of their poverty, for there are very few wealthy ones 
among them. Ten rupees a head ($3) was the standard 
set at the beginning but this was doubled, and the people 
say they are better off than before. Thus does God fulfil 
His promises. 

Sunday afternoon we had a thrilling meeting when 
different pastors and other workers told how their 
churches had gone over the top—not by any concerted 
drive or church suppers or sales, but simply by putting 
the need before them and appealing to their loyalty and 
sense of duty. One little old man Dr. Nichols introduced 
as the pastor of the banner church, with a membership of 
150, they gave 10,000 rupees, or $3,333! Another well- 
to-do man, a recent convert and the only one of his family 
who has yet become a Christian, told how he started to 
give by building a little bamboo schoolhouse in his 
village, then a little better one for the teacher, then a 
wooden house for worship which would compare favor- 
ably with his own; and he found it such fun giving that 
when they came and asked. him for 3,000 rupees for the 
new Ko Tha Byu school, instead of giving 3,000 he gave 
5,000 rupees! Would there were more that enjoyed that 
kind of fun! 

Another man told of how when the appeal for funds 
came, he straightway put his name down for 1,000 
rupees, in spite of the fact that at the time he had 
nothing save a debt of 800 rupees! He was a farmer and 
rice was the usual crop, so when he came to plant his 
fields he addressed them in this wise: “O my Fields, Iam 
dependent on you to help me fulfil my pledge. May you 
do your best and support me in my endeavor.” Then he 
proceeded to plough his fields to the best of his ability and 
worked as never before in caring for them until the 
harvest, and he was rewarded with a bumper crop which 
enabled him to pay up his pledge, cancel his debt, and 
have 600 rupees in hand at the end of the year! After 
introducing several more of the fine pastors who had 
worked so hard for the building, Dr. Nichols said, “I can 
tell you where in the Bible it describes all these men. 
Just read the eleventh of Hebrews.” 

As we looked at the beautiful building and the conse- 
crated body of Christians not one hundred years away 
from the gripping fear and degradation of heathenism, 
we could only exclaim, “What has God wrought!” 


* * * *£ * * 


This is one of the sketches necessarily crowded over 
for three or four issues, but we are going to print it be- 
cause of the fine story of consecrated giving it tells. 
Read how those Karen Christians went up to over $6 per 
member in giving to the new church and school home. 
Note how one church with 150 members gave 10,000 
rupees—and a rupee to them is much larger than a dollar 
to us.—Ed. 
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“A Friend” 


A TABLEAU VIVANT INTRODUCING MRS. MISSIONS TO A RECEPTIVE HOSTESS* 


Hai. To ‘‘ Missions” 


By Harriet Newell Jones, 1914. (Tune Juanita. To be sung before curtain 
rises, either by audience or a chorus.) 


Hail to our Missions, 
Magazine for one and all; 

Hail to our MIssIons, 
Heed its strong clear call. 

Send along subscriptions, 
Urge its use where’er you go; 

Then each one who reads it 
All our needs will know. 


CHORUS 


MIssIoNs, our MIssIONs, 
Bring it into every home; 

Missions, dear MIssIons, 
At thy call, we come. 


CHARACTERS: Mrs. Missions (a caller)..... Mrs. W. J. McKee 
Mrs. Hodge (hostess)...... Dr. Grace F. Wilson 
DOORN thc ee Mrs. Frank Voorhees 


Children....Ruth Moulton and Milton Emmons 


(The parts are given as taken at Morristown. Little girl 
should be about ten, boy six to eight.) 


ScENE: Mrs. Hodge seated in home sewing on’ boy’s waist. 
Children seated on floor looking over numerous copies of 
Missions which are scattered around. 


Mrs. Hodge—Well, children, you seem to be enjoying your- 
selves. What are you looking at? The story books that Santa 
Claus brought you for Christmas? 

Ruth—Oh no, mamma, these are some MIssIONS magazines 
that we found in the attic closet. Some of them had never been 
opened, and they are full of the nicest pictures, and they have 
stories for children, too. Why haven’t you ever read any of them 
tous? And there are songs, too, and here is a letter from a little 
foreign boy that I have been teaching Milton to say. Say it for 
mamma, Milton. 

Milton—‘‘I thought that foreign children lived far across the 

sea, 

Until I got a letter-from a boy in Italy. 

Dear little foreign friend, it said, as plainly as 
could be, 

Now I wonder which is foreign, that other boy 
or me?” 

Mrs. H.—Well, that is a very pretty piece, I’m sure, and kind 
of sister to teach it to you, too. 

Ruth—And listen, mamma, the songs are so pretty, too. Why 
haven’t you sung them to us? Here is one we learned to sing at 
Christmas time in Sunday school, and to think I never knew we 
had it in a book at home! 

Mrs. H.—What one do you mean, dear? ‘Holy Night?” 
That is in nearly all our hymn books. 

Ruth—No, no, that isn’t the one. 

Mrs. H.—Well, just sing me a verse if you have it there. 





*This play was written by Mrs. O. N. Townsend, of Zanesville, Ohio, in the 
interest of the Methodist magazine, Woman's Missionary Friend. With Mrs, 
Townsend’s consent it was altered and adapted to suit the presentation of 
Missions by Mrs. A. S. Youngs, of the First Baptist Church, Morristown, 
New Jersey. Given in the church there, with Missions impersonated by Mrs. 
W. J. McKee, whose costume was most attractive, as the picture shows, the 
result added many new names to the subscription list of a club already of 
excellent size. As we have often been asked for a production of this character 
that could be used to increase interest in Missions, Mrs. Youngs, with consent 
of the author, has acceded to our request for its publication, with such editorial 
modifications as would best adapt it to our use. Mrs. McKee’s costume is 
certainly a triumph of artistic ; 


Ruth (sings): ‘‘Oh, Holy Child of Bethlehem, 
Descend to us we pray, 
Cast out our sin and enter in, 
Be born in us today. 
We hear the Christmas angels 
The great, glad tidings tell, 
Oh, come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emmanuel.” 


Mrs. H.—Well, children, I must confess that I haven’t read 
MissionsasI should. Youchildren keep me so busy, and I have 
about all I can do to keep your clothes in order, especially yours, 
Ruth, you do grow so fast. I’ve been thinking I wouldn’t sub- 
scribe to MIssIons another year, since I don’t find time to read it 
—and that is one place where we can economize. 

Ruth—But, mamma, there are so many nice things for us in it. 
Just look! Puzzles, riddles, questions, and prizes. See these 
two little tots, taken while they were looking at Missions. And 
this one is the baby boy of Mr. Lipphard who sailed away across 
the ocean in the fine ‘Ship of Fellowship”’ that the minister 
told us about, and here is his story; and here is about a little 
lame girl in Denver who’d just love to get a letter from a little 
girl like me. And listen, I must teach this to Milton: 


The little children of Japan 
Wear mittens on their feet, 
They wear no hats at all to go 
A-walking on the street. 

And wooden stilts for overshoes 
They wear out on the avenues. 


(Milton repeats the verse after Ruth, both laughing.) 

Ruth—I wish you would take it another year, please do, 
mamma! I want to find out all about that Children’s World 
Crusade, and Milton ought to be a Crusader. 

Mrs. H.—Well, well, don’t bother me now. I can’t seem to 
get this waist together, for some reason or other. 

(Postman’s whistle is heard outside.) 

Mrs. H.—There’s the postman’s whistle. I do hope our 
tickets for the theater have come. 

(Maid enters with letters and MIssIONs, retiring after handing 
mail to Mrs. Hodge. Ruth takes Missions and opens wrapper, 
then she and Milton begin to look at the pictures and puzzles.) 

Mrs. H. (opening mail)—Yes, here are the tickets—only $6 
too for papa’s seat and mine. (Opens others.) Bills, I guess— 
yes, hat, $28.50, cheap too; two pairs children’s shoes at $6.50, 
$13—it beats all how you children scuff. out shoes! (Opens 
another.) One Georgette blouse, $23.75—that’s very reason- 
able, I’m sure. 

Ruth—Oh, mamma, here’s a pink slip in MIssIons. 

Mrs. H.—Yes, this is a notice that my subscription expires 
with this number. Well, a dollar saved is a dollar earned, and 
here is where I can save one dollar. (Children are busy with the 
puzzles and do not heed this.) 

Maid enters and says: Mrs. Hodge, a lady wishes to see you. 
I tried to excuse you, but she is very insistent and says she must 
see you. 

Mrs. H.—I thought I was going to get a little time to myself. 
What is she like? 

Maid—Her costume is the most remarkable I have ever seen. 
I don’t know her, but here is her card. (Hands card to Mrs. H.) 

Mrs. H. (reads card)—"‘ Mrs. Missions, 276 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City.”” Very well, show her in. Now, children, run along 
and play, Mother has a caller. 

Ruth—But, mamma, you will take Missions again, won't 
you, it’s just what we want. And Martha likes it, too. She 
found where it told about one of the girls she used to know, who 
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has sailed away to tell the little boys and girls about Jesus where 
they don’t have any playtime, and it told about the nice big ship 
that carried warm mittens and clothes and dollies too for boys 
and girls where Santa Claus never goes. Please do, mamma. 

Milton—Yes, please do, mamma, I’ve guessed two puzzles 
already. 

Mrs. H.—Oh, dear, you children don’t realize how many bills 
I have to pay—just see today, tickets $6, hat $28.50, new waist 
$23.75, your shoes $13—we’ll have to economize somewhere. 
I'll see if your everyday shoes can be mended, and maybe we can 
squeeze out an extra dollar that way. But run along now. 

Ruth—All right, mamma. I’d rather have Missions, for 
Milton and I must know what those Crusaders are doing all over 
the country. Hurry up, Milton, help pick ’em up. 

(They run out, as maid ushers in Mrs. Missions.) 





MRS. W. J. MCKEE, OF FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, MORRISTOWN, 
N. J., IMPERSONATES “‘MISSIONS”’ 


Mrs. H.—Wasn't I stupid? (Looks again at card.) I never 
dreamed it was you. Why, how are you? How fine you look! 

(Turns Mrs. Missions around, examines costume, spreading 
out the cape.) 

Mrs. M.—Oh, do you like my dress? It’s just a combination 
of things I’ve had in the house for years, cape, bonnet and all. 
I have to practise the greatest economy these days. Paper and 
ink are so expensive, I find it difficult to live within my income. 
Well, really, I ought to have called you up as soon as I got to 
town. But I have been so anxious to see you that I came as 
quickly as I could without stopping to telephone. 


Mrs. H.—I am so glad you did, and glad I happened to be at 
home, too. = 

Mrs. M.—I hope I am not interfering too much with your 
plans for the day, but I have been wanting for some time to have 
a talk with you. You do have such a comforting way of under- 
standing my troubles and helping me with them. I shall not for- 
get the way you first introduced me to your friends when I was a 
stranger. 

Mrs. H.—Well, I think friends are meant to help each other. 
But what distresses you, my dear? (Offers a chair to Mrs. 
Missions and both are seated.) 

Mrs. M.—Why, I want you to help me unearth, if we can, the 
cause of my unpopularity among some of the women. That isa 
humiliating thing for me to say, but I might as well face it. 

Mrs. H—yYou! Unpopular! Why, I don’t understand. 

Mrs. M.—Have you any conception how I am received and 
treated in some of the homes of the members of our Woman’s 
Missionary Society? Well, for years I’ve been a constant visitor 
to many of the women and they give me an annual invitation to 
continue my visits. But, do you know, sometimes I doubt their 
sincerity. Inthe first place you know, coming froma fine family, 
if I do say it, lam accustomed to dignity and courtesy and warm 
hospitality. Then I always try to be interesting and to speak of 
places and things my friends care for.. In all these years, you 
see, I’ve traveled all over the Orient. I’ve grown up with our 
missionaries and institutions. I’m thoroughly familiar, too, 
with the women on this side. You’d think, in this intensely 
interesting time, that intelligent women would be glad to discuss 
world movements; but, as I was about to say, some of the women 
simply take the clothes right off my back and use them to line 
their bird-cages. Others tear me apart and stuff my coverings 
into packing boxes. And still others do not hesitate, year after 
year, to wrap me around their jams and jellies and I spend the 
winter in the fruit closet; and the kind of “‘fruit they bring 
forth’’ is just what you might expect—strawberry jam or currant 
jelly, no current topics. In some of the homes I simply hide 
when there’s a fire to be laid, because I know I’ll be used for 
starting it. Why, months pass when the women never even 
look at me. Now, tell me, why is it? They’ll seem interested in 
the fashion magazines, the big monthlies and the daily papers, 
and I’ll be shoved all over the room if I happen to make my 
appearance. Do you know, I’ve gone time and again to the 
homes of our Society and never been invited to take my wrap off ? 

Mrs. H.—My dear friend, you amaze me. I’m sure that what 
you have confided to me is true, and I’m deeply concerned about 
it. It does seem strange that Christian women should treat any 
messenger as you are treated. If they have failed to hear this 
call for the spread of the Gospel to the earth’s ends, their 
spiritual life will be without influence or genuine joy. But let 
me cheer your heart by telling you that I think you are a better 
friend than ever—brighter, more interesting, and more helpful. 
I know you have more true admirers than ever before, which 
should delight your heart, for it does not always follow that we 
are increasingly charming as we grow older. 

Mrs. M.—I’m very happy to hear you say that. I know, of 
course, that many of the women into whose homes I go are 
deeply interested in me. They really care to know me and 
realize that I can bring into their humdrum lives something of 
the best news of the world. I have such dear friends that I 
shouldn’t have magnified my troubles in this Society. There 
are the dear country women! When I think of their long full 
days, I wonder how they can take any interest in visiting with 
me in the evenings. I’m thinking particularly of one dear soul 
living way off the road. There she is—the only member of the 
Women’s Missionary Society in that countryside. I’ve been 
going to her home for years. She watches for me, comes out to 
the road to meet me, and I feel so welcome. And when the 
chores are all done—and she says I even help to do those more 
easily—she and I sit down and forget the milk crocks and the 
separator, the hens and the baking, and we take a trip among 
the ‘‘scenes and sights of India,” or of our own city slums, we 
talk over pathetic stories of women and children in all countries, 
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we go through our schools and hospitals, visit the outcastes and 
chat with our Bible women, and you can’t imagine what a joy 
such an evening is to both of us. It is an all-around the world 
tour with our own frontier included. Many a time in years gone 
by this dear one has closed her eyes in the midst of our visit, and 
I’ve heard her pray, ‘‘Lord, touch my heart and the hearts of 
hosts of women who claim to be Thy children with the same 
divine pity that moved Jesus with compassion for the multi- 
tudes.” And, dear Mrs. Hodge, isn’t this what your women 
need? Isn’t it what we all need? 

Mrs. H.—Yes, but certainly there must be many women who 
feel that need and who really care for you more than you think, 
although I’ve lately fallen among those who’ve neglected you. 

Mrs. M.—Yes, I presume there are. One comes to my mind 
now. Hers is quite a different home, but my welcome there is 
equally cordial. It isa city apartment and often I have to wait a 
long time in the vestibule before I am permitted to go up stairs. 
This friend is really a remarkable woman; every good work hasa 
place in her heart, and in the use of her time and talents she is a 
steward of the Lord. I always find a large gathering of maga- 
zines and papers on her library table, but there is no shoving 
aside of one or the other, each has its own place and welcome, 
and often we have pleasant times together, comparing notes; 
but I find I have as interesting stories to tell as any of them, and 
there is never a spirit of jealousy or rivalry when we meet in that 
home. I know that, though modestly dressed, my hostess is just 
as glad to see me as the others, and I often have reason to feel as 
we sit together that my message brings her the deepest satis- 
faction of all. But oh, Mrs. Hodge, it is because I have a 
message every woman should hear that my heart is discouraged 
when I am discarded and not given a chance. I do not plead for 
friends for myself but only that I may bring to the homes where 
I am invited something of the plan and purpose of our Master 
in the bringing in of his Kingdom. 


Mrs. H.—I am sure this interview has been of great benefit to 
both of us. I am just on my way to the meeting, and I mean to 
test your popularity right then and there and find out how your 
old friends stand and see how many new ones | can make for 
you. Come on, we’ll go together and surprise them. 


(Mrs. H. and Mrs. M. go out together and mingle with the 
audience and solicit new subscriptions, using cards prepared for 
the purpose. Recitation immediately follows, by some one 
appointed for this part.) 


MISSIONS 


BY MAE HAMILTON WELLS 


Come join our Missions club today, 
You'll never miss the cost; 

A welcome monthly guest ’twill prove 
Your zeal will not be lost. 


For Mrsstons is so highly prized 
By those who know it best, 

It brings good cheer and knowledge, too, 
And adds to life a zest. 


We must subscribe for MIssIons now, 
We must, indeed, we must; 

It brings us news from every land 
And keeps our minds from rust. 


For Missions tells the story true 
In picture, verse, and prose; 

Our interest grows with every page 
From opening line to close. 
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CHINESE AND FOREIGN DELEGATES AT THE FIRST INTRA-MISSION CONFERENCE IN 
CHINA. DR. AND MRS. CHAMBERLIN AND DR. FRANKLIN ARE IN THE FRONT ROW 


The New Group Consciousness of Chinese Baptists 


BY REV. RANDALL T. CAPEN, OF SWATOW 


This is the beginning of a fresh chapter 
in the Christian story. Duly appointed 
delegates from East, West and South 
China Conventions, to use our American 
name, have actually met for the first time 
on an equality with delegates from our 
East, West and South China Missions this 
past week in united conference at Shang- 
hai. There were thirty-two of us—Chinese 
and foreigners half and half. Included also 
were the much appreciated messengers 
from the homeland—Doctors Franklin, 
Chamberlin and Latourette, and Mrs. 
Shirk. While everything was said in the 
two languages, English and Chinese, eight 
of the sixteen Chinese delegates understood 
and used English perfectly. In fact, five of 
them are college graduates. Three very 
intelligent Chinese women were among the 
sixteen, too. With such an earnest com- 
pany the four days together disappeared 
like magic under the spell of cooperating 
thought concentrated on the solution of 
the problem of the relationship of American 
missions and missionaries to the growing 
Chinese churches, or to put it otherwise, 
concentrated as Baptists on the doing of 
our Kingdom task. 

No untrustful reserve checked the 
mutually frank discussions. Missionaries 
on the one hand stated clearly the purpose 
of American Baptists to carry out the 
apostolic program of proclaiming the 
gospel and of placing the burden of making 


China Christian in the last analysis upon 
the shoulders of the churches here. The 
delegates from the churches, on their part, 
avowed that they are ready to take upon 
themselves this responsibility for their 
fellow-countrymen that belongs to the 
Lord’s servants for their own in every 
land, but urged on the other hand that 
missionaries, like John the Baptist, be 
ready to decrease in order to allow the 
rightful increase of Christ in His body, 
the Chinese Church. The delegates 
wanted the missionaries by no means to 
withdraw their indispensable aid at this 
critical day, because, they maintained, the 
churches as yet have very small resources 
either in numbers or money. But they 
made it very evident that ambition in the 
souls of the followers of our divine Captain 
soars high to expend all the strength they 
possess to make China the Lord’s, and that 
without any supervising authority on the 
part of the missionary. 

From their attitude it seemed perfectly 
clear that, as Mr. Bau, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Hangchow, said, It is 
the Christ whom Chinese Christians want, 
and not forms, ceremonies or theologies 
from the West. They want the living Lord 
for their leader. They are looking eagerly 
forward to the meeting of the long awaited 
National Christian Conference so that they 
may heartily unite with all their fellow 
Chinese Christians of whatever name (and 
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be it said without question that from 
England, Germany, America and elsewhere 
some strangely un-Chinese signs have been 
imposed upon them), and as the Church of 
Christ in China join hands to take China 
for the Lord. 

By the time this reaches America prob- 
ably you will have learned that China 
Baptists have taken their share in a pro- 
posed great committee to be the heading up 
of all Christian activities in China, namely 
in the National Christian Council. They 
are truly conscious that they, as Baptists, 
have a distinct contribution to make to the 
progress of Christ’s kingdom here, which 
will go down in history as equal in im- 
portance to any contribution Baptists have 
ever made in the West. From now on in 
world Christian councils the voice of China 
Baptists will be neard. In the meantime, 
while the battle rages hotter with the hosts 
of darkness in this promised land of Sinim, 
it is ours to hold up the hands of their 
Moses so that the victory over all Chinese 
Amaleks may gloriously belongto Jehovah. 

(This brief account of the Baptist Con- 
ference in Shanghai was delayed in trans- 
mission until too late for July issue, but as 
we have not given our readers the facts 
previously we present them now. The 
report shows the spirit with which the 
Chinese Baptists entered into the National 
Christian Conference.—Ed.) 


eal 
The World for Christ 


Eternal God, Creator of all life and 
Source of all knowledge, we appeal to 
Thee in behalf of the nations that have 
not yet learned to know Thee, whom to 
know is life and peace. Open their minds 
to the enlightening influence of the gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and lead them 
into all Truth, that the clouds of supersti- 
tion and ignorance may be dispelled. 
May they be led to see that wisdom and 
guidance are to be found in acquaintance 
with Thee. Bless the efforts of Thy peo- 
ple to win the world to Christ. Call into 
Thy service those who are best fitted for 
leadership in this time of unrest. May 
their vision be clear, and their goal certain, 
that the message they bring may be one of 
authority and not as that of the scribes. 
We are painfully conscious, our Father, 
of our own shortcomings, and fear we are 
often poor exponents of Thy Truth. En- 
able us, we beseech Thee, to follow our 
Lord in sacrifice and self-surrender, that 
we may be counted worthy to become co- 
workers with Him in bringing Thy king- 
dom of peace and good-will. We thank 
Thee for those who are trying to follow 
in the path of service which He has indi- 
cated. Grant that all who profess to 
know Thee may be led into a deeper under- 
standing of Thy Great Commission. We 
offer this prayer in Christ’s name. Amen. 


o 


Let us not forget that prayer is the 
lever that moves the world in all Kingdom 
affairs. 
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Matters of Interest 


An Enlightening Letter from Dr. Elmore 


My dear Dr. Grose: 


On page 409 of the fine issue of MissIons 
just received, I notice with interest the last 
item, and the sentence, ‘‘The educated 
portion of the Christian community, edu- 
cated by the mission, demand that the 
natives must be treated in all respects 
exactly like the foreign missionaries.” 
You may be interested in my view of the 
matter in answer to the question this 
raises in your mind regarding race preju- 
dice. The question is far from simple, 
and I observe that it does not pertain to 
one mission or one field. 

First, as to race prejudice, I think that 
missionaries have been usually very free 
from that. They have set a striking 
example to other westerners in the Orient. 
The older missionaries, however, certainly 
were very autocratic in their ways with the 
Christians, and the earlier Christians 
rather enjoyed it. In India, especially, 
where they had come out from caste domi- 
nance, they expected nothing else, and 
sometimes gloried in it. Many an amusing 
- story could be told of the methods of gov- 

ernment on the part of some of those mis- 
sionaries whom we have canonized. This 
has almost completely passed away with 
the present generation of missionaries. 
Native churches are being given as nearly 
complete control of the Christian com- 
munity as possible in the best regulated 
missions. 

The real point at issue is the desire to get 
control of the work as conducted by the 
missionaries. You will notice that it is 
those ‘‘educated by the mission’’ who 
make the demand. It is universal that 
those for whom we do the most are likely 
to be the ones making such demands. 

I believe in turning over great divisions 
of the missionary work to the native 
churches just as rapidly as possible. But 
here again there is another hidden ruck. 
It is the demand that the foreign money 
should also be turned over to them. It 
should never be done. Human nature is 
weak, and we will greatly injure our work 
when this is done. There is a method, 
however, which I have used most success- 
fully locally, and which many missions are 
now using to some extent. That is to sub- 
sidize a native ‘‘ Home Mission Society” or 
similar organization. The help should be 
given in decreasing amount and condi- 
tioned on real work being done. The best 
native leaders approve of this and do not 
disappoint us. 

There is still another great desire on the 
part of those making such demands. That 
is that native men be made missionaries. 
The argument is that they know the lan- 
guage and the people, can stand the 

climate, need no furloughs, have as good 
training, and in every way are better 
equipped to be missionaries than are the 
young people who come out without the 


language, and with a certainty that many 
of them will fail in health or efficiency. 

In reply, we know that such a policy will 
put off the independence of the native 
Christians for generations. The mission- 
ary should always have as his motto, 
“They, the native Christians and churches, 
must increase, but I must decrease.’?’ We 
must exalt the local church, not the mis- 
sionary. 

The immediate results are undesirable. 
To give a leading Indian of college educa- 
tion a salary of $100 a month, which means 
poverty for a missionary, is to place him in 
relation to the other Christians about as if 
the village pastor in America were given 
$15,000 to $20,000 a year. And I amsorry 
to say that the salary feature has much to 
do with these desires. 

We Baptists have suffered somewhat in 
this matter because of the policy of 
churches with bishops and other governing 
officers. Naturally in time the native men 
expect to hold these offices, as Bishop 
Azariah is the first Anglican Bishop from 
the Indian people. With us we have no 
such higher offices, and the native Chris- 
tians take it for granted that the mis- 
sionary is in that position of authority, and 
that in time his work will be given to them, 
with all of its perquisites, and with its 
authority and salary from America. This 
independence of their own people is also 
much desired. 

I believe that we should stress the 
church, and emphasize the importance of 
the position of pastor, and stand firmly 
against anything which would allow the 
position of missionary to develop into that 
of bishop. And to this end, as I have 
intimated, the missionary should seek to 
decrease, and to put every possible burden 
on to the local churches. 

I would be very much interested to know 
the point of view which the Presbyterian 
missionaries would take regarding this de- 
mand from their people. The present 
nationalist movement in India naturally is 
accentuating these demands very much. 
Our missionaries have need for the greatest 
wisdom at thistime. Very sincerely yours, 

W. J. ELMORE. 


(Dr. Elmore, now pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
formerly a missionary in Ramapatnam, 
South India, answers a query in July 
MIssIons in a way that throws desired 
light upon a matter that needs to be better 
understood, as our missionary policies and 
future are largely concerned in it. We are 
grateful for this enlightening reply.—Ed.) 


First NEGRO BANK OPENS 


The first Negro bank to receive a charter 
from the United States Government, the 
Douglas National Bank in Chicago, has 
opened for business. Every officer, stock- 
holder and employee of the institution is a 
Negro. 


A Moving Appeal 


We have received, too late for use this 
month, an article of much interest from 
Rev. C. E. Chaney, of Maubin, Burma, 
concerning the challenge which Burma is 
sounding just now through the work among 
the hill tribes, work only limited by the 
number of workers, as evidenced by Mr. 
Young’s wonderful results just over the 
China border. But among the Karens, 
Mr. Chaney says, we are on the verge of 
another and greater mass movement than 
ever before, and what are we going to do 
about it? The Burmese, too, are showing 
an unparalleled movement toward the 
Christian church. But while all these signs 
summon forward on the fields, the knell of 
retrenchment sounds at home and reechoes 
abroad. 

Mr. Chaney makes such an appeal 
as a burdened heart and a knowledge 
of the call abroad compel. And every 
mission field we have could second the 
appeal. Would that it might reach a 
million givers! 


A Lesson in Achievement 


The Northern California Baptist Bulletin 
for July hasan article by Arthur V. Willey, 
Director of Evangelism, which is full of 
good cheer. 

He says: The most successful year, 
financially and spiritually, ever experienced 
in the history of our Baptist work in 
Northern California has just been recorded. 
Under the able leadership of our efficient 
secretary, Dr. C. W. Brinstad, last year the 
churches of Northern California gave for 
missions over $11 per capita, or a total 
amount of $150,000. 

We have “‘ proved the Lord”’ and He has 
given us abundant spiritual blessings. 
More than 1,400 people were baptized and 
1,700 received by letter and otherwise. 
This is the largest number ever received by 
baptism by the churches of this Conven- 
tion in one year’s time. This success is the 
result of two causes, able leadership and 
close cooperation. 

All departments of our state work co- 
operated in a most harmonious manner. 
The young people pushed a ‘Win One 
League,’’ the Sunday schools had a special 
“Easter Campaign,” the pastors did the 
“work of evangelists.” The entire state 
for over three months entered into a 
spiritual drive for souls. A live evan- 
gelistic committee of ten, one being ap- 
pointed by the State Board from each 
Association, and the Director of Evan- 
gelism outlined and led in this campaign. 
This plan of organization proved so 
efficient that it has been continued. 

A marked feature of the campaign was 
its cosmopolitan complexion. Large num- 
bers of Chinese, Japanese, Mexicans, 
Negroes, Indians, Danes, Swedes and Nor- 
wegians followed their Lord in baptism. 
By the Master’s Spirit we are anticipating 
and praying for even greater results for 
His glory during the coming year. 
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‘“THE CRISIS OF THE CHURCHES’”’ 


This volume by the Rector of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church in New York, Dr. 
Leighton Parks, is worthy of serious con- 
sideration by the ministry and laity of all 
denominations; of all indeed who are con- 
cerned for the welfare of our country and 
the future of civilization. It is a book of 
serious purpose and utmost frankness of 
statement. The author has deep convic- 
tions and the courage to express them, even 
when conscious that he is running athwart 
the convictions and sentiments of doubt- 
less the majority of his own church fellow- 
ship. His main thesis is that the present 
world crisis, which is the crisis of the 
Christian Church also, calls for church 
unity—a unity of the spirit, not organic 
unity, but a unity that shall be real and 
actually manifested in the relation and 
cooperation of all the communions that 
together constitute the “‘body of Christ.’ 
He shows clearly the fallacy of the move- 
ments for organic unity that have been 
made, and finds no solution either in feder- 
ation or the proposals of the Anglican 
bishops. He finds in Fellowship the closer 
association without which the churches 
are and must remain impotent in the face 
of opposing conditions. Instead of asking 
the common question, ‘‘ How shall we at- 
tain church unity?’”’ the real problem is, 
‘How is the spiritual unity of the brother- 
hood, which already’ exists, to be made 
more effective in the life of the world?” 

The chapter on ‘‘Sectarianism”’ sets 
forth clearly the menace of Roman 
ecclesiasticism to religious liberty in this 
country, and sounds needed warning. The 
chapters on ‘‘The Future Ministry” and 
“‘Sacramentarianism” show that Dr. 
Parks stands closely with Phillips Brooks 
on these subjects, recognizing the validity 
of any ministry that has been owned of 
God. With him apostolic succession would 
not be allowed to hinder church fellow- 
ship. He exposes the errors of the Romish 
and High Church views with frankness. 
The mission and task of the churches fill 
two of the most suggestive chapters. Some 
passages regarding missions will be quoted 
elsewhere. We earnestly commend the 
volume as enlightening, stimulating, pro- 
vocative both of thought and effort in a 
time demanding both of American Prot- 
estantism. (Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
$2.50). 


“THe SuNDAY SCHOOL AND WORLD 
PROGREsS”’ 


Although not a new book, since the 
World’s Eighth Sunday School Conven- 
tion in Tokyo which it describes was held 





in 1920, this is a volume of lasting value 
which we wish our readers to know about. 
The editor, Dr. John T. Faris, widely 
known as an author and as editor of the 
Westminster Sunday school publications, 
has made the official book a model of its 
class. The historical introduction recalls 
the Conventions from the first in London 
in 1889 to the seventh in Zurich in 1913. 
Then the story of the Convention in 
Tokyo is told, beginning with a most inter- 
esting chapter on How New Japan Was 
Born. It takes twenty-seven chapters to 
tell how the Convention came to Japan, 
how Japan prepared for it, how the dele- 
gates got to Tokyo, how the Convention 
Hall was destroyed and the sequel, how 
Tokyo leaders gave welcome, and so on 
through the reports, the responses to the 
roll call of nations, and the other features 
which made this Convention memorable 
in the annals of the World’s Sunday School 
Association. The abstracts of addresses 
and the program fill a third part and com- 
plete the record. 

How could the question, Why did the 
Convention go to Tokyo? be answered 
more satisfactorily than by the statement 
“that the World’s Sunday School Associa- 
tion was organized to give the Sunday 
schools in the homeland a missionary 
vision, and to give the missionaries and 
native workers in the foreign field a Sun- 
day school vision?’’ The missionary 
purpose was plain, and it was accomplished 
as the reader will discover. The influence 
upon Japan was profound, and not less 
important was the closer acquaintance 
with the Japanese gained by the American 
delegates and visitors. This is a volume 
that ought to find permanent place in 
every Sunday school library, and it should 
be read by the teachers. The pages are 
filled with suggestion and inspiration that 
can be brought to classes. Published by 
the World’s Sunday School Association, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, with illus- 
trations. 


Four Goop Books 


The Return of Christ, by Dr. Charles R. 
Erdman, Professor of Practical Theology 
at Princeton Seminary, is well calculated 
to accomplish the stated purpose of the 
author ‘‘to deepen conviction and to pro- 
mote harmony of belief concerning the re- 
turn of Christ.” Those who wish to have a 
plain statement of the New Testament 
teaching, by one who seeks to bring to- 
gether the different schools of prophetic 
interpretation, will appreciate this schol- 
arly work and the fine spirit of the author. 
(George H. Doran Co.; $1 net). 


Democratic Methodism in America, by 
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Dr. Lyman E. Davis, Editor of the 
“Methodist Recorder,” is a history of the 
Methodist Protestant Church, which was 
organized in 1830 as a protest against the 
“religious monarchy ”’ developed under the 
early leadership of the bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The prin- 
ciples which prompted and justified the 
movement are clearly set forth. The 
author firmly believes in the divine mission 
of “‘mutual-rights Methodism,” and also 
in the continued existence of all churches 
as highly important to the progressive 
development and even sure preservation 
of the spirit of democracy in our American 
Christianity. He writes in brotherly 
spirit, and those who would know accur- 
ately of the denomination he represents 
will find this volume of interest, as it is of 
distinct value to his own people. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co.; $1.50 net). 


Stories from Foreign Lands, by Cora 
Banks Pierce and Hazel Northrop, are in- 
tended to interest the juniors in the chil- 
dren of foreign lands. These stories are 
located in China, Africa, Japan, Persia, 
Syria, Turkey, Armenia, Egypt, India and 
Philippine Islands. The Near East stories 
are pathetic and picture some of the 
horrors of the deportation days. There is 
no doubt that the stories are bright, per- 
haps a little too bright, with too apparent 
aim at smartness.. They are well calculated 
to catch the children’s interest, and have 
the value of showing the conditions in 
which multitudes of children live. (Fleming 
H. Revell Co.; $1.25.) 


Jungle Tales, by Howard Anderson 
Musser, are stories of missionary adventure 
in the wilds of India that have all the thrills 
in them that American boys could wish for. 
They present a side of missionary life that 
is not common, but that in some localities 
cannot well be avoided. The rescue of wild 
boys, the shooting of leopards, panthers 
and bears, the night fording of crocodile 
infested streams—these are stories for the 
boys who love adventure. All are vouched 
for as true to life. The writer of them is a 
missionary, and was the leading actor 
throughout. 

He organized a large area in the heart of 
India, called Nagpur district, for the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and became 
its first district superintendent. He 
traveled constantly through the dense 
jungles of the Central Provinces and be- 
came intimately acquainted with the 
people and the wild life there. That he has 
graphically described exciting experiences 
no reader will doubt. (George H. Doran 
Co.; $1.50 net; illustrated by Thomas 
Fogarty.) 


WITH THE ARCHAEOLOGIST 


The Bible student will find a rich mine of 
interest and helpful exposition in Bible 
and Spade, by John P. Peters, D.D. The 
volume contains the Bross Lectures de- 
livered before Lake Forest College by one 
of the leading archaeologists of this coun- 
try, who gives the results of the explora- 
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tions and researches in Syria and Egypt, 
throwing light upon the Old and New 
Testament Scriptures, and bringing con- 
firmation of the historical records in the 
sacred Books. Dr. Peters deals with the 
subject not as a higher critic or a theolo- 
gian but as an archaeologist, with intent 
to show how modern research has led to 
interpretation of many Bible passages 
hitherto difficult of interpretation. The 
chapter on Hebrew Psalmody is one of the 
most enlightening. It is not necessary 
to agree with all of the author’s opinions 
in order to appreciate the value of his 
work, which shows how the results of ex- 
ploration have brought leading critical 
scholars of today to reaffirm the older 
views of date and authorship of the books 
of the Bible as against the assumptions 
of the radical school of critics. The 
reader will not doubt that the author is a 
reverent lover of the Bible and of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. (Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
$1.75; illustrated). 


A NotABLE LECTURE CoURSE 


The Judson Press has added a volume 
of positive worth to its list of publications 
in issuing the Stephen Greene Lectures for 
1920-1921 on The Christian Faith and Hu- 
man Relations. These relations are con- 
sidered in connection with the family, 
the community, the state, industry, and 
the nations, treated respectively by Dr. 
W. C. Bitting, Dr. Shailer Mathews, Dr. 
William Douglas Mackenzie, Roger W. 
Babson, and Dr. Edward C. Moore. The 
Lectureship Foundation was established 
by Mrs. Greene and her four sons as a 
memorial to the late Stephen Greene, long 
a devoted trustee of Newton and a leading 
Baptist layman. The income of the $10,- 
000 Fund is to be devoted to courses of 
lectures by scholars who can make valu- 
able contributions to the present aspects 
of our common Christianity. The present 
volume is the first in the series, and we 
agree with President Horr that ‘‘the timely 
discussion of vital topics which it con- 
tains fulfils the purpose of the Foundation 
in a way that it is believed will be gener- 
ally recognized.” The opening lecture on 
“The Christian Faith and the Family” is 
a closely reasoned account of the family, 
beginning with the Hebrew family and 
buttressed with Scripture at every point. 
It shows how Jesus glorified family life; 
how the family gave terms and ideas to 
the Christian faith, including Jesus’ idea 
of God as Father; how the Christian 
Faith transfigures the family; closing with 
the message of the Christian Faith about 
the family, full of stimulus and appeal, 
showing the opportunity of the pulpit to 
teach and of the Christian family to illus- 
trate the Christian Faith. The passage on 
religious education and conversation and 
Christian living in the home is prodigiously 
needed just now. We have not space to 
take up each lecture, but this is a sample 
of the value of them all. Of Dr. Mack- 
enzie’s words concerning religious educa- 
tion and the State we shall speak in another 
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place. Our pastors should read it as “‘a 
book for the hours of thought which must 
precede the day of constructive work.” 
(The Judson Press; $1.25 net; with por- 
trait of Stephen Greene). 


YEAR BOOK OF THE CHURCHES—I921-22 


One has only to glance through this 
ample volume of 436 pages to realize some- 
thing of the patient work put into the 
gathering and editing of the material by 
Dr. E. O. Watson, Secretary of the Wash- 
ington Office of the Federal Council, which 
publishes the work. The Year Book has 
been greatly enlarged in scope and changed 
in plan and arrangement of matter. 
Section I is a Directory of the Religious 
Bodies, with a synopsis of the history, 
doctrine and polity of each. The synopsis 
in each case was submitted to some repre- 
sentative of the body concerned, and all 
care possible was taken to have the result 
accurate and satisfactory. Section II isa 
Directory of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, and bodies 
holding an affiliated cooperative or con- 
sultative relationship. Section III is a 
Directory of Interchurch, National and 
International organizations for service. 
This is a new feature and one of decided 
value. Sections IV, V and VI contain a 
Directory of army and navy chaplains, 
tables of religious statistics, and a bibli- 
ography of the Federal Council respec- 
tively. The index has been carefully pre- 
pared and is an invaluable help to the 
practical use of the Year Book. 

The analysis of contents will show how 
useful the Year Book must prove to those 
who desire information on the many points 
it covers. It is more comprehensive than 
anything in the same line hitherto under- 
taken. It will be understood that while the 
Federal Council includes only thirty-one of 
the communions among its constituent 
bodies, the Directory of Religious Bodies 
takes in pretty much everything that has a 
name, filling pages 9 to 245, and ranging 
from Bahai to Vedanta. If one wishes to 
know how appallingly religious people are 
divided, here is the evidence. 

The editor has done his work conscien- 
tiously and well. To avoid errors was 
manifestly impossible. Statistics and 
elective officials are both frequently 
changed before they appear in print. But 
here is collected a great amount of valuable 
information, for which thousands will be 
grateful. (Federal Council, 105 E. 22nd 
Street, New York; $1.50 in cloth, $1 in 


paper.) 


Wonders of Missions, by Caroline At- 
water Mason, illustrates vividly what the 
name implies. It is doubtful whether Mrs. 
Mason has written any book that will 
prove more useful or influential. She has 
the gift of catching the right point of con- 
tact and touching the human interest 
nerve. The facts of the book are old but 
the setting and putting are new, and the 
reader, whether familiar or unfamiliar with 
missionary biography and story, will suc- 


cumb to the attraction of life that is gen- 
uine, fearless and heroic. A book to in- 
terest the uninterested in life worth while. 
(George H. Doran Co.; $2 net). 


The New Testament Today, by Prof. E. F. 
Scott of Union Theological Seminary, 
gives his reasons for believing firmly that 
the New Testament will maintain its 
primary place in the lives and faith of men, 
in face of all challenge. Those who would 
understand the modern school of inter- 
pretation will find in this little volume a 
clear and scholarly statement, by one who 
holds that the results of historical criticism 
and modern inquiry have brought into 
clearer light the gospel message and proved 
its authority, unique value, and per- 
manence. Convinced that the New Testa- 
ment when written was in direct relation to 
the actual world in its day, the author says 
our task is to bring the gospel back into 
this relation to the actual world of today, 
whose moral and spiritual needs can only 
be met by its Christian standards. Chris- 
tianity is the only religion that can redeem 
the world, and its saving message is in this 
book. ‘‘Men have come to realise, as 
never before, that the principles laid down 
in the Sermon on the Mount are not the 
dreams of a religious visionary, but the 
solid foundations on which alone a human 
society can permanently rest.” (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) 


The Church and the Immigrant, by 
Georgia E. Harkness, instructor in Boston 
University School of Religious Education, 
was written with purpose to present con- 
cisely the immigration situation, and to 
help the beginner in Americanization work, 
giving advice to the church as to its 
responsibility in the matter, and offering 
simple, practical plans of approach and 
service. The chapters on teaching English 
and organizing Americanization courses are 
the most valuable. (George H. Doran Co., 
$1 net.) 


Books RECEIVED 


Christianity and Civilization in the South 


Pacific, by W. Allen Young. (Oxford Uni- 


versity Press, American Branch.) 


The Quest of Industrial Peace, by W. M. 
Clow. (George H. Doran Co.; $1.75 net.) 


Mothers’ Problems, by Harriet Bailey 
Clark, M.D. (The Judson Press.) 


The Life of Robert Laws of Livingstonia, 
by W. P. Livingstone. An unusual volume 
to be reviewed fully. (George H. Doran 
Co.; $3 net, with 69 illustrations, plans 
and maps.) - 

The Career of a Cobbler, by Margaret T. 
Applegarth. The story that was published 
in MIssIONs, now put in book form. The 
life of Carey as presumably described by a 
Hindu. (Fleming H. Revell; 75 cents.) 

A Manual of Church Methods, by F. A. 
Agar. (The Judson Press; $1.) 

Intensive Powers on the Western Slopes. 
by L. C. Barnes. (The Judson Press.) 
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Rest Homes at Ventnor 


Home Secretary Lerrigo furnishes the 
following interesting account of a most 
helpful service: 

There are three personal problems in 
connection with the furlough of the foreign 
missionary, namely, health, homes and 
babies. Health has usually been more or 
less depleted during the long, strenuous 
years upon the field, sometimes it is com- 
pletely shattered. A home is wanting, 
the missionary has lost his touch with the 
homeland; friends and relatives may have 
passed away and he isa homeless wanderer. 
As to babies, bless their hearts, they are 
the hope of the future in world evangeliza- 
tion, and missionary sons and daughters 
to the third and fourth generation are now 
entering the ranks as new recruits. Our 
Foreign Society has 628 missionary chil- 
dren, an average of two and a tenth to each 
family. They range in number all the way 
from one to twelve in a family. But for 
the missionary family on furlough they 
are sometimes a dear delightful embarrass- 
ments, for cats, dogs, babies and pedlars 
are frowned upon by lordly landlords. 

To help solve these problems is the task 
to which the Pennsylvania Medical Mis- 
sionary Society has addressed itself. 
Down by the sea at Ventnor, near Atlantic 
City, is a group of little cottages, cozy, 
comfortable and homelike; built, furnished 
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and dedicated for the sole purpose of im- 
proving the missionary’s health, providing 
the missionary a home and welcoming the 
missionary baby. Baptist missionaries 
know a good thing when they see it, and 
have heartily welcomed this practical aid 
in solving their problems, and have in 
turn been heartily welcomed by the group 
of consecrated women who are making 
possible this work. Fifty-four of our own 
foreign missionaries are among the hun- 
dreds from all societies who have shared 
in the delightful hospitality of the Vent- 
nor homes. East China, South China, 
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West China, Assam, Burma, South India 
and the Philippines have all shared in the 
benefit of these homes through the help 
received by their representatives. Among 
those who have recently enjoyed the 
Ventnor hospitality are Dr. and Mrs. 
Heptonstall of Toungoo, Burma; Miss 
V. R. Peterson of Tharrawaddy, India; 
Rev. and Mrs. D. H. Kulp and Rev. and 
Mrs. Chas. E. Bromley of Shanghai, 
China; Rev. and Mrs. David Downie of 
Nilgiries, South India; and Dr. and Mrs. 
Francis W. Goddard of Shaohsing, China. 

Besides its home making task the So- 
ciety is also giving financial aid to young 
men and women who are preparing for 
medical missionary service abroad. A 
number of our own medical missionaries 
have been thus helped to equip themselves 
for the task of healing and preaching on 
the far fields. In view of the large benefits 
our own work has received from the Penn- 
sylvania Medical Missionary Society it 
ought to be more widely known and sup- 
ported by our constituency. Miss Eliza- 
beth C. Winn of Merion, Pa., the devoted 
Secretary of the Society, has carried the 
correspondence work as a labor of love 
since the very beginning of the Society 
thirty-one years ago. She has written and 
received thousands of letters, but is in- 
defatigable and will be glad to correspond 
with any one who is interested. 
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A Study of Church Calendars 


THEY REVEAL AND MAY GREATLY AID CHURCH LIFE 


A church calendar is in many ways an 
index of a church’s life and character. It 
also reveals the pastor. If he understands 
the art of editing and printing, the calendar 
shows it. Whether he is an executive or 
not can be seen in the calendar makeup, as 
it sets forth the church activities. If he is 
missionary world visioned, or the reverse, 
the calendar reveals which. Leadership, 
inventive originality, tactful direction, 
spiritual suggestion, sympathetic, com- 
forting and helpful ministry—all this we 
can read between the lines of the church 
calendar, when the pastor has it in personal 
charge. When he doesn’t, we draw certain 
inferences, but as a rule find little to 
interest in the result. 

It is our purpose to study church 
calendars as they come to hand, with a 
view to passing on helpful hints, and 
stimulating some calendarless churches to 
recognize the value of such a weekly 
chronicle, and the slight cost compared 
with the beneficial results. 


A LIvE CHRONICLE 


You cannot glance through the church 
calendar of the First Baptist Church, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, without perceiving at 
once that this is a church at work. It isa 
four page folder, 534x914 inches, printed 
on a buff paper which takes well the half- 
tone of the stately church edifice on the 
first page. This page gives the names of 
Wilber T. Elmore, Ph.D., Pastor, and C. J. 
Pope, D.D., University Pastor; the loca- 
tion ‘Corner 14th and K Streets,”’ and the 
information, “‘Church office open every 
afternoon, phone B-3475."" The second 
page contains the order of morning and 
evening service, preceded by a Scripture 
verse which serves as a text for the day. 
It is evident that church music has a dis- 
tinctive place in the worship. This page or 
the following one also gives the announce- 
ments of Bible School; Young People’s 
Social Hour at 5:45, and Meeting at 6:30; 
Boy Scouts Monday; Prayer Meeting 
Wednesday, etc. The Bulletin for Decem- 
ber 4 had this attractive invitation to the 
B. Y. P. U. meeting: 

6:30 P. M.—The Young People send in 
the following notice. Come out tonight 
and see what it is all about: Leaving Lin- 
coln at 6:30 P. M. Sunday, December 4, 
over the Burlington, our Young People 
begin their journey to the Land of Pales- 
tine. You would imagine that one special 
would carry the group but no—a special for 
the young men and another for the young 
women. These two trains leave Lincoln at 
the same time but will they reach New 
York on schedule? The girls sail on the 
“Red” steamer, the boys on the “Blue.” 
Come out to B. Y. P. U. Sunday evening 
and help our young folk off and watch the 
Bulletin next week for more definite 


particulars. * 


church. That is the key to advance and 
this church has found it. Surely this study 
of a church calendar has profit in it. 


(Send a copy of your Church Calendar 


The evening service that same date has to the Editor of Missions, 276 Fifth 


this personal flavor in the announcement: 


7:30 P. M.—The pastor has been speak- 
ing frequently on Sunday mornings on 
some of the rore difficult sayings of Christ. 
Today for the evening service he brings the 
subject, ‘‘What Would We Do If One Rose 
from the Dead?’’ the text will be, ‘If they 
believe not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they believe though one rose 
from the dead.” Come out and hear the 
discussion of this unusual subject. 

Then there are headings such as ‘‘The 
Church at Work” and ‘‘ Items of Interest,” 
under which many things are grouped. We 
find the question, for example, ‘ What 
would be more acceptable for a Christmas 
gift than Missions or The Baptist for the 
grown people, or Everyland for the chil- 
dren? See Mr. J. H. Elmore about the 
first two, or Mrs. W. H. Morse for the 
latter.” That is the kind of suggestion 
that helps to create a reading church, and 
as a former missionary Pastor Elmore 
appreciates the value of Missions and of a 
weekly paper like The Baptist. 

There are items of the church family life; 
the Sunday school and communion atten- 
dance is noted; the Sunday offerings are 
recorded, and divided between expense and 
missions—all showing growth. We learn 
that ‘‘the Deacons and Deaconesses held a 
very profitable meeting Monday evening 
planning for the work of the church;”’ that 
there is a Young Married People’s class; 
that the envelopes for next year are ready. 
Then December 11 has this special: 

“This Afternoon—This is church visit- 
ing day. The Deacons and Deaconesses 
have planned that everyone in each group 
shall either be calling or called upon this 
afternoon. If any are missed it will be 
because not enough callers could be secured 
to do the entire work in one afternoon.” 

It is all homelike and companionable and 
cheery. You feel the church atmosphere, 
and it spells sociability and welcome. It 
radiates human brotherhood and good will. 
You feel like going around to see and hear 
and share. 

And it was good to find that the wider 
movements were not forgotten or omitted. 
Here is a proof: 

“Stewardship is to be the next great 
move in the Northern Baptist Convention, 
as The New World Movement has been 
during the past year. To carry on the 
forward work in our church, as well as the 
world work, it will be necessary to know 
more of the principles and practise of 
Stewardship. Looking toward this a 
Stewardship Commission has been estab- 
lished in the church. The work will be 
largely educational, and if successfully 
carried out will be the greatest forward 
step which this church has ever taken, for 
on it rests all the rest of the work of the 
church.” 

A Stewardship Commission in the local 


Avenue, New York.) 





REV. AND MRS. P. FREDERICKSON TAKEN 
JUST BEFORE LEAVING SONA BATA, BEL- 
GIAN CONGO, ON FURLOUGH, WHICH THEY 
ARE NOW ENJOYING IN THIS COUNTRY. HE 
BEGAN WORK IN AFRICA IN I88I, MRS. 
FREDERICKSON IN 1886. THEY HAVE 
BUILT THEIR LIVES INTO THAT LARGE AND 
UNDERMANNED MISSION 


Why Was It Refused ? 


The ready access of the Roman Cath- 
olics to the daily press, and the difficulty 
which many Protestant organizations ex- 
perience when they try to secure publicity 
is frequently commented on by those who 
keep track of news reports. The Record 
of Christian Work gives this instance where 
newspapers refused to accept an advertise- 
ment that refuted statements made by 
Catholics. This is a rather unusual case, 
and we give the paragraph here: 

“For a period of a year, ‘iwo native 
Pittsburgh Catholic business men who be- 
lieve in their religion”’ will pay for daily 
advertisements in Pittsburgh morning 
papers extolling Romanist belief and prac- 
tice and alleged achievement. Prof. 
David S. Schaff, D.D., was roused by the 
falsity—or half-truths—of those adver- 
tisements to pay for the insertion of a 
counter-statement. The Dispatch ac- 
cepted an order for three insertions, but 
only inserted it once. The Gazette Times 
refused to print it.” 

To call attention to this is, of course, 
to be charged with religious bigotry. 
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720—Etta Mae Case, Missionary among 
Hungarians. 

“‘No one thing has led me to enter mis- 
sionary work, for I have always had the 
desire in my heart. Perhaps hearing re- 
turned missionaries tell of the great need 
has been one of the great things to keep 
alive the spark of hope.” 

721—Alma Belle Clifford, among Mexi- 
cans, Pueblo, Colo. 

“‘In the Junior Department of our Sun- 
day school we had illustrated missionary 
lectures, and the needs so impressed me 
that I felt I must go and teach others how 
to live the Christian life. I wanted them 
to know Jesus. This wish has never left 
me.” 

722—Mrs. Amanda Ficken, Head- 
worker at Katherine House of Christian 
Fellowship, Indiana Harbor, Ind. 

“‘As time went on after my husband’s 
death the conviction grew upon me that 
my life must be given in service for others 
if I wished to obtain any further joy and 
happiness. Others must take the place 
of the home I had known and loved.” 

723—Helen Gibson, Missionary among 
Italians, Portland, Oregon. 

“‘As far back as I can remember I felt 
that I wanted some day to become a 
missionary. After completing my college 
course it seemed best for me to teach for 
several reasons. This I did for three 
years, planning more definitely each suc- 
ceeding year to do definite Christian ser- 
vice. Consequently, it was the natural 
thing, when the way opened, to enter the 
Baptist Missionary Training School.” 

724—Fanny Baker Hollis, Missionary 
Rio Piedras, Porto Rico. 

“‘Near the end of my first year at Gor- 
don I heard Mrs. Coleman speak on home 
missions and that night I went to my room 
and gave myself up wholly to the Lord. 
I had a wonderful experience which has 
affected my work from that day to this. 
Now I’m going to Porto Rico to teach and 
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723 724 


New Appointees of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, designated 
to various departments and fields of the 
Home Mission work, in Mexico, Central 
America, Porto Rico, Cuba, and among for- 
eign-speaking peoples in our own country. 


inspire other girls that they may go among 
their own people and show them the Christ 
who has meant so much to me.” 


725—Martha Mixer, Missionary among 
Italians, Strong Place Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn. 

“I was a student volunteer and was 
planning to go to China when I lost my 
health and was forced to give up the idea. 
Later social case work among the Italians 
for the Red Cross showed me how much 
there was to be done for my own country, 
and I have revived all my old-time en- 
thusiasm for mission work.” 

726— Elizabeth Obenchain, Kinder- 
gartner, Colegio Bautista, Puebla, Mex- 
ico. 

“‘As a child I felt that I wanted to be a 
missionary. When older I prepared my- 
self for the teaching profession, but was 
not satisfied or contented in the work. 
I felt that the Master had larger work for 
me elsewhere. Being already trained as a 
teacher it seemed wisest to serve in an edu- 
cational line, and since I feel that the hope 
of the future lies in the little children of 
our land I am preparing myself as a kin- 
dergartner.” 

727—Ruth Sloman, Missionary, Chris- 
tian Service House, Dayton, Ohio. 

“My love for children and young people 
who are not blessed with Christian oppor- 
tunities has led me to feel the need of a 
consecrated effort on my part to uplift 
them.” 

728—Alice Twing, Head-worker, Brooks 
House, East Hammond, Indiana. 

“T grew up in active church life, having 
always before me the ideal of service. 
After graduating from college, I realized 
that in some definite form of Christian 
work I could best express those ideals, and 
I felt that in such work my life would 
count most for my Master.” 

729—Annie Van Koert, Teacher, Santa 
Ana, E. Salvador, Central America. 

“TI was led to enter missionary work 
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through the influence of individual student 
volunteers, and a missionary education 
conference at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin.” 

730—Martha Zevenhuizen. Field to be 
announced later. 

“Seeing the need for workers and know- 
ing that I might be able to fill it definitely 
if I directed all my efforts in that way, led 
me into missionary work. Just being a 
Christian and knowing the happiness it 
can bring, helped to create in me the desire 
to give to others what I myself had found.” 

There were two others whose portraits 
are not included. 

Esther G. Brown, Kindergartney, South 
Chicago Neighborhood House. 

“‘My first impressions of the needs of 
the mission field were received as a child 
when my mother read ‘Tidings’ to me. 
Since I have been old enough to consider 
seriously a life work I have wanted to 
serve my Master in the biggest way pos- 
sible and I feel that as a missionary I can 
best accomplish that aim.”’ 

Elsie Julia Randall, Teacher in Mana- 
gua, Nicaragua, Central America. 

“My life has always been dedicated 
to missionary work. Miss Dora De 
Moulin, who is teaching in Managua, Cen- 
tral America, is a college chum and very 
dear friend of mine, and her influence has 
naturally been very strong. When she 
wrote of the great need for more workers in 
Nicaragua I could not but feel the call.” 


(The numbers given above, since the 
space was too narrow to give the full 
names, represent the numbers placed on 
the pictures to identify them. We say 
this to prevent any wonder as to just 
what these numbers might mean. We do 
not mean that these appointees come num- 
ber 720 and following in the list of the 
Society’s appointments. The statements 
of these young women indicate the spirit 
in which they enter upon their chosen 
work.—Ed.) 
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EpITtEpD By Mrs. MONTGOMERY 


The High Lights of Board Meeting at 
Indianapolis 


Material for the summer number of 
Missions was of necessity prepared before 
the Indianapolis meetings. This is there- 
fore the first opportunity to tell the read- 
ers of Helping Hand of some of the out- 
standing features of our annual Board 
sessions. 


Mrs. SHirkK’s REPORT 


The most striking, unusual and deeply 
interesting of these was Mrs. Shirk’s re- 
port of the All-China Christian Conference 
at Shanghai in May, which she attended 
as the representative of our Society. The 
meetings lasted for ten days, 1,115 dele- 
gates were present, more than half of 
whom were Chinese, coming from all over 
China, with a few from Mongolia, Man- 
churia and Thibet. Each missionary 
present represented 1,000 converts. The 
addresses were all given first in Chinese, 
amplified by a megaphone, and then trans- 
lated into English. 

Dr. Cheng, a prominent Chinese Chris- 
tian, was elected permanent chairman, 
with Dr. David Yin, National Y. M. C. A. 
Secretary, as business chairman. Many 
notable thrilling addresses were made by 
both Chinese men and missionaries. Mr. 
Tang, vice-chairman of the Conference, 
said: ‘“‘This is a crucial time. You have 
come to interpret Christianity to China. 
Weare your child, but have now become a 
youth and must try to walk alone. It is 
time for a Chinese church for China, a 
representative brotherhood of men, Mis- 
sion work has been patient and successful, 
has established schools and colleges, has 
contributed physicians and nurses. Now 
it rests with the converts here to elevate 
the souls of men and women in truly 
Christian principles.” 

Dr. Lew, a leading thinker and religious 
teacher, electrified the Conference. ‘‘This,”’ 
he said, ‘‘is our first Chinese Conference, 
and truly representative body. We have 
passed through discouragements, pioneer 
efforts and the blood of martyrs, and have 
raised a modest superstructure of 360,000 
converts. We would be fighters against 


sin, faithful interpreters of Jesus, flaming 
prophets of God, obedient disciples of His 
Holy Spirit, genuine servants to Christ’s 
people as liberators and defenders of Chris- 
tian unity, agreeing to differ, but resolved 


to love, courageous experimenters in co- 
operation. We believe in cooperation be- 
cause of the vastness of the task. Racial 
prejudice, personal habits and denomina- 
tional preferences must all be sacrificed 
for the glory of God and for the service of 
of our fellowmen.” 

Out of the Conference grew the All- 
China Council whose object is to foster 
the spirit of union, of self-government, self- 
support, self-adjustment, the coordination 
of church forces and the training of lead- 
ers. The Council stands for cooperation 
and courtesy, for the joining of Christian 
forces in the service of the King. 


SUPPER FOR Miss PRESCOTT 


July Missions made public the fact of 
Miss Prescott’s resignation from her office 
of Foreign Secretary, a resignation that 
was received by the Board with the deep- 
est regret, and accepted only because of 
necessity. Miss Prescott has done a very 
notable work as the friend of our mission- 
aries and the director of our foreign poli- 
cies. She has been a statesmanlike guide 
through a period of rapid ‘growth and de- 
velopment in our work, and her seven years 
of leadership have made a lasting impres- 
sion. The Board wished to recognize her 
going in some suitable way, but the pres- 
sure of work at an annual Board meeting 
leaves little time for play. However, even 
Board members must take time for meals, 
and it was decided to make one of these 
our farewell feast to Miss Prescott. Ac- 
cordingly, on Friday night supper was 
served in the Board room and around the 
festive tables gathered the Board and their 
friends in happy mood. Original songs 
were sung to Nellie Prescott, good wishes 
were expressed and gifts, which had been 
hastily gathered from the ten-cent stores, 
were presented with bright poems and 
speeches; and when all had had their fill 
of laughter the real gift of the Board to 
Miss Prescott was presented by Mrs. 
Nathan R. Wood, head of the Foreign De- 
partment. This was a bracelet of dainty 
workmanship, set with sapphires. It ex- 
pressed in a small way the love and appre- 
ciation of the Board for its retiring Foreign 
Secretary. 

Mrs. MacLeish, who was presiding, also 
received her surprise. She was retiring of 
necessity from active service on the Board, 
and to her was presented a most beautiful 
basket of flowers and a vellum-covered 
book in which were inscribed the names of 
the Board members with whom she has 
had so many years of happy service. This 
was a tribute of affection which she most 
warmly appreciated. 

For the coming year the work of both 


the Foreign Department and the Candi- 
dates Committee is to be carried by Miss 
Mabelle Rae McVeigh, appointed in 1921 
as Candidate Secretary. 


Miss GRACE COLBURN 


The New England District of the Wo- 
man’s Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
has placed on record the following memo- 
rial: 

“For many years Miss Grace Talbot 
Colburn was an active and valued mem- 
ber of the New England District Board 
of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, and to it she gave her 
love, her thought, her untiring service. 
Although called later to become a member 
of the National Board and Chairman of its 
Finance Committee, she never lost her 
interest in the affairs of the District, but in 
her position as Candidate Secretary kept 
closely and constantly in touch with it. 
She was always a welcome visitor at the 
meetings of the District Board where her 
words of advice and her sound judgment 
were often sought. In her going the New 
England District has met with a great loss. 

“‘Miss Colburn was a woman of rare 
character, fine mental ability, unusual 
executive capacity, and sincere spiritual 
devotion. Ever ‘loyal to the royal,’ in 
herself, she followed after and attained 
high ideals; always faithful to whatever 
task she undertook, she achieved results. 
Her life was an expression of the prayer- 
hymn: 

“Oh, grant us freedom, Lord within thy 
law 

To toil or worship, live or die for Thee, 

In Thy name building that which shall 
endure 

Beyond the little while we have to live.” 


Mary E. Miter, Clerk 


A New MorTHERCRAFT SCHOOL 


There are now three schools of Mother- 
craft in China. All the readers of Mis- 
SIONS know about the original one at 
Huchow, planned and developed under 
the direction of Miss Mary I. Jones. The 
second one is at Shaohsing, at the Brooke 
Fleet Pyle Bible School for Women. The 
comfortable, sunny gray stone building 
has 18 women. The third is farther away 
in Kaying, South China. Without a 
building or any equipment, our mission- 
aries responded to an urgent call from the 
Chinese, took up a contribution among 
themselves and already have 8 women in 
attendance. A special gift of $5,000 has 
been received that the School of Mother- 
craft Number 3 may have a suitable 
building. 
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A Twentieth Century Missionary 
Meeting 


The telephone conversation was grow- 
ing animated. ‘‘ Whoever heard of turn- 
ing down a concert for a missionary meet- 
ing?’’ sputtered Mrs. Up-the-Street.‘‘Why, 
my dear, this violinist is world famous! 
Whatever can you see in a fogy old mission 
circle anyway?” 

“Oh, but my dear, we aren’t a bit old- 
fogy,”’ trilled Mrs. Down-the-Street. ‘“‘The 
most up and coming women in town be- 
long to our circle and we have the best 
times. Things are never dull or dry for we 
have a personal letter from each of our 
home missionaries at every meeting.”’ 

Mrs. Up-the-Street, who was a naturally 
poor correspondent, gasped. ‘‘A personal 
letter from every missionary?”’ she asked. 

Mrs. Down-the-Street laughed. ‘‘I’ll 
admit that it sounds a trifle difficult. But 
our Woman’s Home Mission Society takes 
care of that, for all we have to do is send 
in twenty-five one cent stamps and they 
mail us ‘From Ocean to Ocean’.” 

“*From Ocean to Ocean’?”’ 
Mrs. Up-the-Street blankly. 

“Yes, and it is the gayest book ever. 
Its bright blue covers enclose letters sent 
straight to every Baptist from the heart 
of our mission fields. There isn’t a thing 
you won’t know about home missions 
when you get through. Did you know 
that they were having Nationality Nights 
in New York City— Czechoslovakian 
and Chinese evenings, with dinners and 
programs and everything, just to acquaint 
the American people with the ways of the 
foreigners in their midst? My husband 
teaches sociology, you know, and he says 
that such understanding is the surest 
possible way of averting race problems.” 

Even Mrs. Up-the-Street was growing 
excited. ‘‘I believe that wouldn’t be a 
half-bad idea for us here. There are lots of 
people down in the mill end of town. 
Maybe they could help us get one up.” 
Mrs. Down-the-Street bubbled on in her 
enthusiasm. ‘‘There are some delightful 
programs based on ‘From Ocean to 
Ocean’ which come with the book, too,” 
she said. ‘‘They are keeping our circle 
just on tip toe with enthusiasm. There 
are the cleverest suggestions for the use of 
the letters, with definite scriptural read- 
ings and hymns all planned, to say noth- 
ing of the best ideas for social hours at the 
end of each program. Really I’m not a 
bit clever at such things, and I would have 
made a stupid president if it hadn’t been 
for those programs. You'd better sell 
those tickets for the concert and come with 
me instead. We take up the Negro today 

and Mrs. Southerner is contributing real 
beaten biscuits and coffee.” 


echoed 
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Mrs. Up-the-Street replaced the re- 
ceiver thoughtfully. ‘‘I wonder if Mrs. 
Next-Door wouldn’t buy those tickets. 
She loves music so much. I’d like to see 
what a real twentieth century missionary 
meeting is like!”’ 


Is Christian Americanization Christian? 


A great many people ask it dubiously. 
They are misled by the concomitant effort 
to teach English and acclimate the for- 
eigner to American ways of living. And 
yet there are facts in the case which speak 
eloquently for themselves. No volunteer 
goes to the home of the New American 
but with the underlying hope and belief 
that sometime the moment will be ripe for 
her to tell the newcomer of the Friend of 
friends—Jesus Christ. If she must first 
win the confidence and friendship of the 
stranger by indirect methods it is only 
that one day she may tell her of the One 
whose love will make her free. 

A Chinese family of nine members lived 
in a crowded flat in Chicago. They were 
utterly astonished when a_ volunteer 
worker found them and offered to help 
them with English lessons. There were 
twelve Baptist churches within two square 
miles of them as well as a number belonging 
to other denominations—yet no member 
of any of them had ever hunted them up. 
Today the children are all in Sunday school 
and the older members of the family have 
joined the church. Is the work Christian? 

A Syrian boy whose family were moving 
back to the old country after the Ameri- 
canization worker had visited them only 
three or four times said shyly, ‘‘I’m going 
to tell all my friends in Syria about how 
good Americans are. And I’m going to 
take this (drawing a small Testament 
from his trousers’ pocket) back with me, 
too.”’ Is it Christian? 

A volunteer from a Minneapolis church 
has been ‘‘being a friend’’ to a Japanese- 
Buddhist family who, even in Christian 
America, have idols on the fireplace and 
burn incense to heathen gods. The small 
daughter of the family was taken to a 
Baptist Sunday school where she quickly 
learned all the songs. Now the family 
are returning to Japan for a visit, and this 
child announces enthusiastically that she 
is going to teach her new songs about Jesus 
to all her little playmates. Is it Christian? 

A Newark volunteer had been praying 
and talking of Jesus to a Polish woman 
and her husband. Many things had to be 
explained. Her foreign-speaking friend 
declared, for example, that at the last sup- 
per Judas stole a roll from the table when 
Jesus was not looking and then denied it. 
This is only one slight case of the way in 
which the foreigner gets things twisted. 
The true story was told and then they all 
knelt on the miserable basement floor to 
pray. Word by word the volunteer taught 
her friends to talk to Jesus, and they, sob- 
bing, followed her. The entire family, 
mother, father, and four children, now at- 
tend the mission Sunday school. Is it 
Christian? 
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With the Continuation Campaign 


So insistent has been the call for mite 
boxes that they have been issued this sum- 
mer for use in the Campaign. It is under- 
stood, of course, that they are to catch 
only our spare and otherwise wasted 
coins, and are to interfere in no way with 
sacrificial giving, stewardship or the larger 
gifts. They have a pleasant flavor of the 
past, however, and should do much to en- 
courage systematic giving. Put them on 
the table as a centerpiece and have each 
member of thé family contribute a coin a 
meal. Save new money, or buffalo nickels, 
or run a race with another member of the 
family to see which can fill her mite box 
first. But give—honestly, conscientiously, 
and freely—learning not to measure the 
money as dollars and cents, but in terms 
of souls saved and new lives told of Jesus. 


A PostER CONTEST 


At the joint conference of the two 
Woman's Mission Societies at Indianapolis 
on June 10 it was decided to suggest to 
each District the advisability of conducting 
a Poster Contest during the year. All 
departments of the work can be so cleverly, 
simply, and effectively handled in this 
way, and really very little actual skill is 
required. All one needs is an eye for color 
and effect, and a certain amount of in- 
genuity in achieving results. Some of the 
most attractive posters have been made 
merely with the aid of an attractive and 
appropriate magazine picture, a bottle of 
glue, and some simple lettering. These are 
twentieth century days and we must use 
twentieth century methods in advertising. 
Your missionary meeting can no longer be 
advertised adequately by an announce- 
ment from the pulpit the week before. It 
will take and deserve all your best efforts. 
Give it some of the same sort of thought 
your husband gives his business. These 
posters of yours won’t need to blush unseen 
like the modest violet, for if they are good 
they are to be exhibited at associational 
meetings, the best ones chosen for exhibi- 
tion at the state conventions, and the very 
pick of the lot taken to the Northern 
Baptist Convention. So begin to develop 
your “posterial” sense now! 


Wuicu Monts WILL You CHoosE? 


Take your choice of the twelve, but pick 
one in which to stress organization. This 
was decided at the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention in June, by your representatives. 
It was done in response to the rather ap- 
palling fact that there are only 4,000 
women’s societies in the nearly 9,000 
churches of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. Of course, many of these churches 
are small country ones, but even their 
problem is not impossible, for Extension 
Societies can be formed. All good house- 
wives have a period in which they stress 
housecleaning, and we want our mission- 
ary circles no less efficiently run. Existing 
organizations must be strengthened and 
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new societies formed. Choose the month 
which will be most convenient for your 
circle and then put all your energy into 
greasing the wheels. You'll find that they 
will run more smoothly for a long time to 
come. 


Do You Care? 


All across the country and in the Latin 
American fields there are vacant places, 
places which formerly have been filled by 
missionaries and teachers under the ap- 
pointment of the Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society, but are now 
unoccupied because of the necessary re- 
duction in the budget. Retrenchment is 
always difficult in secular lines, but when 
it comes to retrenchment in the Lord’s 
work it is heartbreaking. In the great 
cities like Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, San Francisco, Port- 
land, Seattle and Los Angeles, reductions 
have been made, vacancies are not being 
filled, or the work in some cases is being 
taken over by loyal agencies. Mission- 
aries have been removed from a number of 
fields, no new work is being undertaken, 
and vacancies are filled only where it is 
necessary to conserve the work of others. 
Schools like Spelman, Hartshorn, Bene- 
dict, Shaw, Mather and others, have had 
their budgets reduced 25 per cent. 

On the mission field, in the great city, 
in our schools and colleges the challenge 
is for more workers and for an advance all 
along the line, yet in the face of this chal- 
lenge the work must be reduced. The 
amount the Society is required to elimi- 
nate from its budget is equal to the salaries 
of forty missionaries and thirty teachers. 

In addition to the reductions which are 
being made, we began the year, May Ist, 
1922, with a deficit of $182,340.73, and as 
the receipts for the first half of the year 
are exceedingly small, it will soon be neces- 
sary to borrow more money to pay the 
salaries of missionaries and teachers. 

Do you care whether the boys and girls 
of our crowded cities know of Christ, or 
be left to grow up irreligious and un- 
trained? Do you care that the needy 
mothers are left without the light and 
hope of the gospel message? Do you care 
that the young people of the mission fields 
are without Christian education? What 
is your share toward wiping out this great 
debt, and calling a halt to further re- 
trenchment? As coworkers with God our 
Heavenly Father, what is your answer. 


Chop Suey 


(Being random notes on our Chinese work 
on the Coast) 


In every way this has been a record 
year for our Chinese work in San Fran- 
cisco. Much of the success has been due 


to the efficient cooperation of our Chinese 
workers. 

Rev. P. K. Chau recently closed a series 
of evangelistic services among the pupils 
of our Chinese Day School there where 50 
young men were in attendance daily; 28 
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professed faith in Christ, 8 have already 
been baptized and others are waiting. 
Since his ordination last October Mr. Chau 
has baptized 35 people. 

A total of more than 500 pupils passed 
through our San Francisco Chinese 
schools during the past year. The at- 
tendance at the night school was the high- 
est in ten years, the average being 80. 
Three years ago it had fallen off to only 30. 

The San Francisco Chinese Baptist 
Church (just as a matter of interest to 
American churches!) sent its pastor to 
Chico. The B. Y. P. U. sent the native 
teacher Miss Chan, and the Sacramento 
Mission sent its pastor. 

Miss Martha Ames, one of our veteran 
missionaries, has been working among 
the Chinese for 33 years and is more en- 
thusiastic than ever over the possibilities. 

Miss Ruth Tilbury has been American- 
izing her Chinese young men thoroughly 
in teaching them how to cook! 

May 28th was a great day in the history 
of the San Francisco Baptist Church. 
Mr. Chau baptized Peter, James and 
Paul! 

Through the efficient activities of Miss 
Mary Maxwell every Chinese child in 
Locke comes under Christian influence every 
day. This is true missionary work. 

The Sunday school children at Locke 
recently sent $36 to the Baptist Orphanage 
in Canton. They also raised $10 to pay 
for the coal during the winter. 

The San Francisco World Wide Guild 
girls entertained their Guild sisters from 
around the bay. They proved charming 
hostesses, and put on a most striking and 
impressive little play despite the brief 
time for preparation.—Adapted from the 
Northern California Baptist Bulletin. 


About the Festive Board 


It is often the pleasant social occasions, 
the reunions and assembling with old 
friends, which are remembered long after 
the sum and substance of even the most 
stirring sessions of a Convention are dead 
and buried in the hidden recesses of one’s 
mind. Man is a gregarious animal and 
certain it is that these ‘‘get-togethers’’ do 
much toward strengthening the ties which 
bind us to each other. 

Long to be remembered in the minds of 
the fortunate fifty or sixty who attended, 
was the Christian Americanization ban- 
quet on June 14. Still the baby of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society in the matter of sentiment, this 
Department is no longer feeble or helpless 
enough to merit diminutives. Able to 
stand quite firmly on its own two feet, it is 
a husky three-year-old with every sign of 
health and vigor. And such a group of 
enthusiasts as gathered there to ‘‘boost”’ 
Americanization! Mrs. Washington Lay- 
cock, chairman of the Christian American- 
ization Committee, served as master of 
ceremonies and introduced all the secre- 
taries present in turn. Miss Brimson, 
Miss de Clerq, Miss Lathrop, Miss 
Fletcher, and Miss Kaminskie spoke on 





various phases of the work, while Miss 
Harris gave a clever little impersonation. 
Mrs. G. E. Young closed the program by 
telling of her experiences as a volunteer 
worker in Minneapolis where she has been 
holding a night class for Slovak men. The 
enthusiasm was contagious and the fifty 
sisters and one brother present went away 
stirred by the vision which has actuated 
the 1,264 volunteers working in 250 cities 
this year. 

The same evening the rafters (if one 
might apply such a term to the’ dignified 
ceilings of the Spink Arms Hotel) rang to 
the merriment of Baptist Missionary 
Training School Alumnae. Miss Allene 
Bryan, head-worker at Judson Neighbor- 
hood House, acted as toastmistress and 
kept things moving along hilariously. 
No group of people is ever quite so silly 
as at a reunion of any sort. The years 
and their cares are forgotten and we do 
things which dignity and age conspire to 
prevent on other occasions. Using the 
initials of the Training School as a basis, 
the aim of the program was to “Bring 
Memories To Surround” and old hopes 
and fears were brought to light once more 
as alumnae, recent and less recent, played 
their parts. During a brief business ses- 
sion at the close of the evening a committee 
was appointed to formulate plans by which 
all the alumnae may help effectively with 
the new building which the school hopes to 
occupy in the not too distant future. 

The missionary tea which the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
gives each year for all of its workers 
present at the Convention is always a 
happy occasion. Never is the tie which 
holds us all together as one great family so 
keenly felt. Areal undercurrent of warmth 
and sympathy cannot but send each one 
back to her individual field of labor in- 
spired with a new zeal. The new ap- 
pointees were kept busy during the entire 
Convention by presentation to new audi- 
ences and this occasion was no exception. 
In fact every person present was intro- 
duced in some capacity for we were all 
Board members, officials, missionaries, 
district officers or missionary supervisors. 
Mrs. H. W. Foster, fourth vice-president 
of the Society, acted as toastmistress and 
Mrs. Coleman, president, had time for a 
brief word of greeting. Others who spoke 
and introduced missionaries were Miss Ina 
Shaw, Mrs. Ada Boyce, Miss Clara Nor- 
cutt, and Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall. 
That twilight hour together in Indianapolis 
seemed strangely hallowed to many of us, 
and lives were consecrated anew to the 
Master’s cause. 


AMERICANIZATION PROGRAM 


Those who wish to have an interesting 
program on Christian Americanization 
should send for the playlet entitled ‘‘Henry 
Shoris Goes to School,” by Mrs. Frederick 
Osgood, published by the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society. It is sure to hold the 
attention and tells its story well. 
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Rev. A. L. Bain 


AN APPRECIATION BY Dr. CATHARINE 
MABIE 


It is with a keen sense of personal as well 
as of mission loss that word is received of 
the death of our long-time comrade in 
Congo service, Rev. A. L. Bain, at Valley, 
Nebraska, on June gth, after a year of 
great suffering. Those of us who knew him 
best cannot but feel that he has been de- 
tailed to some higher service by the Cap- 
tain of his salvation to whom he was ever 
so loyal. Several years ago when Mr. and 
Mrs. Bain were guests in my home for 
some weeks while under medical surveil- 
lance, I was deeply impressed with the 
supreme place Jesus held in all Mr. Bain’s 
stern Scotch theological thinking. His 
consuming desire that Jesus might have 
the preeminence, both in his own religious 
experience and in that of his Congoese 
brethren, irradiated and mellowed his 
rather austere evangelical messages. I 
know of no one whose grip on the eternal 
verities was stronger than his. Neverthe- 
less he was ever charitable to his brethren 
whose interpretations of Scripture were at 
variance with his own. In the midst of his 
days he laid his armor by and we shall miss 
his strong right arm sadly. 

Mr. Bain was born in a godly Scotch 
Presbyterian home in Edinburgh, wherein 
on many an evening he listened to his 
father reading David Livingstone’s thrill- 
ing experiences in Africa and his childish 
heart glowed in response. At the age of 
eighteen he crossed to Canada where he 
came into a more intimate experience of 
Jesus as his personal saviour, was baptized 
and entered Woodstock College with the 
purpose of preparing himself for mission- 
ary service in central Africa. Later he 
crossed the border and finished his college 
work at Central University, Pella, lowa. 
His theological training he took at Louis- 
ville. In 1893 Mr. Bain sailed for the 
Congo where he served his Master faith- 
fully and well at Mukimvika, Banza 
Manteke, Sona Bata, Lukunga and finally 
back again at Mukimvika. He was wont 
to gather a little band of native disciples 
about him instructing them in the Word, 
testing them out in itineration with him- 
self, placing upon them the great responsi- 
bility of discipling their brethren wherever 
he went. He was an inspirational teacher 
and a faithful evangelist and spent much 
time out among the villages confirming the 
Christians and entreating the rest to take 
His yoke and learn of Him who is Lord and 
Master of us all; in all of which service 
Mrs. Bain ably cooperated. Our sympathy 
and prayers go out to her in her sore be- 
reavement and to the son Clarence rich 
in the heritage of having had such a 
father. 
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A Long and Faithful Service 


As one of the earliest appointees of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, Miss Emma Augusta Chace, 
of Providence, R. I., sailed for Burma in 
the autumn of 1875, and upon arrival 
entered at once upon her duties as an in- 
structor in the Rangoon Baptist College. 
The next day after landing in Burma she 
began the study of the Karen language, in 
which she soon became proficient. In 1877 
she married Rev. Wm. H. S. Hascall, of the 
Burmese Mission in Moulmein, and took 
up the study of the Burmese language. 
During the succeeding forty-five years she 
labored side by side with her husband in 
Burma and in America, and was loved and 
trusted by all with whom she came in con- 
tact. At the time of her death she was 
engaged with her husband in the prepar- 
ation of a Concordance of the New Testa- 
ment in the Burmese language. She is 
survived by her husband and three sons. 


“APOSTLE PAUL” OF THE INLAND SEA 


It is well for us to become acquainted 
with our native leaders who are quietly 
bringing about results in Christian work. 
Such a man is Pastor Shibata, who was 
with Captain Bickel of the Inland Sea for 
many years. Mr. Shibata is not an extraor- 
dinary speaker, but he is a personal evan- 
gelist, working in season and out of sea- 
son. He has won the confidence of the pzo- 
ple in the outer isles to a remarkable de- 
gree, so that the police have now entrusted 
the reformation of confirmed criminals 
to this Christian pastor. Rev. J. A. Foote, 
who is temporarily in charge of the work of 
the Inland Sea, recently visited the outer 
isles with Mr. Shibata. He says: ‘‘I found 
Mr. Shibata highly respected and esteemed. 
And he is nothing apart from his religion. 
Everywhere he goes his work and his mes- 
sage are himself. Two days ago, he and I 
boarded a launch together. A fellow trav- 
eler asked, ‘Are you not Christian men?’ 
The immediate response was, ‘Yes, sir, 
and do you know thie Fukuin Maru? Are 
you a believer?’’’ The pastor discovered 
the man’s inmost secrets in a very short 
time and sowed the good seed immediately. 
I marvel at his ability to probe and dis- 
cover and always keep the goodwill and 
final affection of these people. A sick rela- 
tion, a wayward child or brother, anyone 
in distress, he immediately offers to pray 
for. To me Pastor Shibata is an Apostle 
Paul, preferring to live and work in the 
backward sections. His prayers are actual 
conversations with Jesus.” 


A YEAR OF LARGE RESULTS 


Rev. L. C. Hylbert, missionary in the 
district of Ningpo, China, in a recent letter 
says: 

“We are glad to report that the year just 
closed has seen a larger ingathering into 
the churches, larger giving, and larger 
service than ever before. The high Chris- 
tian tone of our schools is most gratifying. 
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During the year 48 per cent of all who were 
baptized were students. The schools are 
having a good influence. In our academy 
at Ningpo, all who stay through the four 
years become Christians. The life of the 
church in the future will be much more 
intelligent, and, I hope, deeper and richer 
than ever before.” 


Items from the Field 


Nearly 120 attended the spring in- 
quirers’ class in Suifu, West China and 43 
were baptized, the largest number ever 
baptized at one time in that district. 
The evangelistic missionary says it looks 
as if last year’s record will be surpassed 
this year unless financial conditions at 
home make it necessary to retract in too 
many places. 


During the first sessions of the Northern 
Baptist Convention at Indianapolis, the 
following cable from the East China Mis- 
sion was received at the office of the For- 
eign Mission Society: ‘‘East China Mis- 
sion facing necessary readjustments. Con- 
fidence not shaken. 152 baptisms reported 
January to June. Missionaries subscribed 
$3,000 Mexican ($1,500 American) in 
order to continue day schools and other 
work.” 

Rev. George E. Blackwell, who has re- 
cently arrived in Bassein, Burma, writes 
that his new station is a wonderful place 
to invest a life. ‘‘The loyalty of many of 
the Karens,’’ he says, ‘‘is remarkable. 
Some have given half their year’s income 
to help build the new school. One poor 
man pledged 1,000 Rs. when he was al- 
ready in debt and never had had 1,000 Rs. 
income in a year. He believed that God 
would lead him. After prayer he worked 
in his paddy field and this year harvested 
enough rice to pay the 1,000 Rs., his other 
debts and have 600 Rs. left, more money 
than he had ever had. I could tell you 
many other tales of heroic giving.” 

Official recognition was given to the 
Mabie Memorial School for boys by the 
Japanese Minister of Education on April I. 
Schools for boys in Japan without this 
form of recognition cannot secure other 
than a poor grade of students. Usually 
recognition is given only after a school 
has graduated one or two classes, but in 
the case of Kwanto Gakuin (the Japanese 
name for Mabie Memorial) an exception 
was made and the recognition granted two 
years earlier than is customary. The 130 
boys who were admitted in April were just 
one-half the number who applied for ad- 
mission and took the entrance examina- 
tions. The enrolment is now 450 and the 
large building is full. 

Rev. Wheeler Boggess, who is the gen- 
eral evangelist for the South India Mis- 
sion, has been doing a most effective work 
during the past year. He has accom- 
panied many missionaries on tour and ad- 
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dressed large evangelistic meetings. The 
missionaries are writing enthusiastic letters 
telling about the assistance he has given 
them. One says: ‘He is not only an elo- 
quent speaker but he has also the best com- 
mand of the language of any of our mis- 
sionaries. He knows just how to handle 
the crowd, be it composed of Hindus or 
Christians.” 

In Tura, Assam, the spirit in the annual 
associational meetings was warmly evan- 
gelistic. On the last days more than 30 
were baptized by Rev. Mr. Tamring, one 
of the most wide-awake and spiritual of 
the Garo pastors. 

E. Bixler Davis is now studying the 
language in Allur, South India, the sta- 
tion of his parents who have been mission- 
aries since 1892. He says: ‘‘I must men- 
tion the pleasure of being every day with 
my parents from whom I have been separ- 
ated so long. God is making up to us in 
this way the enforced absence occasioned 
by his service in former years. The pass- 
ing on of knowledge gained from thirty 
years of missionary service in India is no 
small advantage, not mentioning the bene- 
fit of spiritual fellowship among those who 
have spent their lives for Jesus Christ.”’ 

During the month of March, 102 
Christians were baptized in the Haka 
mission in the Chin Hills of Burma. This 
was by far the largest number baptized 
during so short a period in the history of 
the mission. The Association at Haka 
this year was the largest and in many ways 
the best yet held. About 500 attended. 
The reports from the churches were more 
encouraging than the previous year and 
with the corrected lists and the new bap- 
tisms the church members numbered over 
goo. This year the Christians gave about 
40 cents a member to their work, about the 
amount our American members were giv- 
ing to foreign missions in 1908. 

Several of «he missionaries since they 
received the cable about the necessary 
cut in appropriations have written ex- 
pressing their sorrow that such a course had 
to be taken. Some say that they will 
have to make up the difference the best 
way they can from their own pocketbooks, 
for contracts have been made with preach- 
ers and teachers until the end of 1922, and 
the missionaries cannot go back on their 
agreements. 


More than 500 people were present at 
the Easter service in Kityang, South China. 
The church was crowded and extra seats 
had to be brought in. Several children 
from non-Christian homes took part in the 
regular program and 150 boys from the 
mission school sang ‘‘Alleluia.’’ After 
a short sermon on the meaning of the resur- 
rection to the individual and an interesting 
rendering of the song, ‘‘God is Love’’ by 
the kindergarten pupils, we all went to the 
river bank for the baptismal service. 
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In the hospital at Sunwuhsien, South 
China, as in practically all the Baptist 
hospitals in foreign countries, special 
prayer-meetings are held for the patients. 
Dr. Bousfield who is in charge there says: 
“‘These meetings are so inspiring that 
though we have so many it is not often 
we have one without some of the church 
members present. They like to come.” 

Many of the missionaries have written 
that they are praying during the time of 
financial stress particularly for the work 
and workers at home upon whom the bur- 
dens of finance rest so heavily. 

Not long ago Rev. J. A. Howard of 
Contai, Bengal-Orissa, visited a jungle 
Santali village a dozen miles or so from the 
railroad. In the evening a group of Chris- 
tians gathered and the missionaries were 
impressed with their fine character and 
their determination to serve the Master. 
They were organized into a church, an 
especially gratifying fact since this village 
was the home mission station supported by 
the native Christians. 

The new Yotsuya church building was 
used for morning worship June 4 for the 
first time. During four nights of special 
meetings there Mr. Kimura, a well-known 
Japanese evangelist, had 150 decisions, 
and 60 have asked for baptism. 

One of the missionaries at Ntondo, in 
the Belgian Congo writes: ‘‘Someone has 
said, ‘Happiness is the feeling that we ex- 
perience when we are too busy to be miser- 
able.’ According to that, we should be a 
happy bunch here for we certainly are 
busy, yes, more than busy, trying to over- 
come and conquer the evil one who for 
centuries has held sway in Africa and who 
evidently is not going to surrender his 
position without a desperate struggle. But 
if the evil one is strong, if his barricades of 
old heathen customs and _ superstition 
seem impenetrable, we must not for one 
moment forget that with us is God Im- 
manuel who is stronger and who conquers 
even here. All we have to do is to place 
ourselves at His disposal, to be used by 
Him and for Him. Endowed with His 
power and in line with His will and purpose 
we shall conquer.” 








FROM THE HOME LAND 
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We invite you this month to sit down 
with us to a feast of good things spread 
for us by our missionaries in Latin North 
American Home Mission fields. Here you 
will find thought provoking and let us 
hope action provoking material that comes 
fresh from these distant fields. Here will 
be found recorded incidents that vividly 
recall days through which lived the men 
and women who were the champions of 


the eternal truth in past centuries. God 
is still calling upon his servants to pay the 
supreme price that His kingdom may be 
advanced. But do not fail to note the 
under-current of hope and joy and strong 
faith. In the midst of our home problems 
let us not forget to work and pray with 
those whom we have sent to the tropics — 
and semi-tropics. Let them not look to us 
in vain. ‘‘Our opportunities seem to be 
limited only by the smallness of our work- 
ing force,” writes one. Another sends this 
challenging message: ‘‘Brethren of the 
home churches, we thank you for your 
past prayers and material help and we 
sense as never before the need of the con- 
tinuance of the same loving cooperation. 
We await your command to go forward or 
to halt. Your actions may speak louder 
than your words.” 


A BiG YEAR IN A BiG BUILDING 


That our missionaries at San Juan, 
Porto Rico, during’ the past year have 
been heartened by evidences of God's 
power to bring in the golden harvest after 
the faithful planting and harrowing by His 
fellow-workers may be gathered from the 
following cheering report of one of these 
workers representing Baptist Home Mis- 
sion agencies in this capital city of the 
Island: 

This has been a big year for us in San 
Juan. In June we moved from the little 
old shack where we had been compelled 
to work for more than a year into our fine 
new church and Christian center building. 
Since then the work has gone forward by 
strides. With a building that we can be 
proud of we have been able to reach a bet- 
ter class of people than ever before. Dur- 
ing the year 31 members have been added 
to the church, and our offerings for the 
year reached a total of $1,784. The cen- 
tral Bible school together with its three 
branch schools has had an average at- 
tendance of 288. In our first grade school 
and kindergarten we have had about 75 
in attendance. A new phase of our work 
was opened in January, an industrial school 
for young girls, where Porto Rican hand- 
work is made. Weare hoping to make this 
a real blessing and help to many. All our 
other classes and societies have increased 
in number as well as in good spirit, and 
there is a notable spirit of willingness to 
help in the work and to interest others in 
the gospel. There are conversions almost 
every Sunday in this church. 


THE CUBAN HoME Mission SOCIETY 


This has had a most successful year. 
They are now supporting seven workers, 
six in the Baracoa field and one in Santa 
Cruz del Sur. They have raised a total 
of over $4,000 for the work and while 
they hoped and worked for larger things, 
we must not forget that the above amount 
is almost double that raised during the 
previous year. We are hoping that within 
the next year or two at least one half the 
native pastors will be supported either by 
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their respective fields or by the Cuban 
Home Mission Society. 

‘I'wo years ago one of our native pastors 
was appointed the representative of the 
American Baptist Publication Society in 
Eastern Cuba. His work has been untir- 
ing and exceedingly efficient, not only in 
the sale of books and Bibles and in the 
general distribution of literature, but also 
in helping the pastors in special evangel- 
istic services. We are very thankful in- 
deed to this Society for their generous help. 

Only one chapel has been put up during 
the year, that of Santa Cruz del Sur. This 
is one of our newer mission fields and the 
number of church members is very small. 
Yet in spite of hard times, $1,000 was 
raised on the field for the above object. 
Victoria de las Tunas is also getting ready 
material for its new building. Jatibonico 
is planning a campaign for the same object. 


THE GosPEL WILL PREVAIL IN MExICco 


There are several features in the report 
which General Missionary A. B. Rudd has 
sent from Mexico this year which are most 
encouraging to those who have been 
watching the progress of evangelical 
Christianity in this neighboring Republic. 
There has been a net gain over last year 
of 3 in the number of churches; II out- 
stations; 6 in native workers; 63 baptisms; 
399 in church membership; $1,858 in 
amount contributed for pastors’ salary; 
$1,659 in amount contributed for all ob- 
jects. In other words there has been a gain 
during the year of 40 per cent in number of 
out-stations; 26 per cent in membership; 
39 per cent in contributions for pastors’ 
salary; 13 per cent in total contributions; 
and 34 per cent in Sunday school enrol- 
ment. 

In the state of Tlaxcala, which we had 
not previously entered, there has been 
organized during the year a self-support- 
ing church of 12 members, which is at 
present building its own house of worship. 
This, with the Tampico and Mexico City 
churches which have entered fully the 
self-support list, gives us four churches 
which pay the entire salaries of their pas- 
tors, as against none five years ago. 

In Guadalupe, Hidalgo, just outside 
Mexico City and the very heart of Cathol- 
icism for all Mexico, the site also of the 
interesting legend of the appearance of the 
Virgin to Juan Diego, and almost within a 


stone’s throw of this most holy shrine, we © 


have organized a little Baptist church 
which now numbers 19 members. 

A system of Bible Institutes was in- 
augurated during the year which promises 
excellent results. These Institutes, in 
which Northern and Southern Baptists 
cooperate, are regarded as an extension 
course of our Seminary. Three were held, 
in Mexico City, Saltillo and Guaymas 
respectively, and proved so satisfactory 
that they will become a part of our annual 
program. 

Thus the cheering news comes from 
every department. 
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Mexico Is ASKING QUESTIONS 


Notwithstanding the extraordinary ef- 
forts on the part of the Church of Rome to 
recover her waning influence and power 
over the masses, evangelical Christianity 
has never had in Mexico a finer oppor- 
tunity than it has today. Persecution, 
“‘miracles,’”’ and the press, secular and re- 
ligious, all have been called into play to in- 
timidate the reading and thinking public. 
“One is reminded of the almost super- 
human activities of Ignacio de Loyola and 
the Jesuits to offset the efforts of the 
Reformation,” writes one of our mission- 
aries. But these are days of enlighten- 
ment for every race and in Mexico the 
masses are asking the question, ‘‘ What 
is all this religious ado about?” They 
have reached a point where they feel that 
they have a right to ask questions. Pastor 
J. R. Castillo, of Tampico, writes: ‘I 
have the pleasure of informing you that 
the work here moves on magnificently. 
We seem to be in a continual state of re- 
vival. On Tuesdays and Wednesdays our 
services are well attended, and on Sun- 
days our temple is so full that there is not 
room for another person. . . . The 
field under my care presents a splendid 
outlook and I am just running over with 
contentment.’”’ Other pastors write of 
open doors and of the need of workers to 
enter them. A town on the Puebla field 
offers to pay $30 a month toward a $50 
salary for a combination teacher-preacher, 
and in addition to furnish the hall for 
school and services; but neither the man 
nor the money is available to meet this 
appealing request. 


A REVIVAL OF MARTYRDOM 


Word has been received from Mexico 
that only a few weeks ago, in the territory 
of the Southern Baptist Mission, a Baptist 
layman whose life had been repeatedly 
threatened by the fanatics fell a victim to 
their hatred, laying down his life rather 
than desist from his propaganda of re- 
ligious truth. Rev. Ernesto Uriegas, one 
of the missionaries of our Home Mission 
Society was imprisoned some months ago 
in a town through which he was passing, 
on a false accusation that he was a bolshe- 
vik propagandist. Clubs of Catholic 
laborers are being formed throughout the 
land and all laborers who do not affiliate 
with them are dubbed bolsheviks. 


THE WorK IN SALVADOR 


General Missionary William Keech of 
Salvador has during the past year directed 
the work of two colporters who are sup- 
ported by our Publication Society. These 
men have done good work and find abun- 
dant opportunities for preaching as well as 
selling books, in fact the one leads to the 
other. They are kept supplied with good 
evangelical literature, especially the Scrip- 
tures. . 

Rev. and Mrs. J. G. Todd and child 
returned to the field after their six months’ 
furlough in the United States. The mis- 
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sionaries have again taken charge of the 
flourishing work in the western part of 
the Republic of Salvador. 

General Missionary William Keech has 
had complete charge of the building opera- 
tions in San Salvador, which together with 
the church work and the printing depart- 
ment have confined his services chiefly to 
the capital. The new church edifice in 
San Salvador has been dedicated, the 
auditorium seating about 400 persons. 
The Sunday school department with sep- 
arate class rooms, the pressroom and house 
for the pastor comprise a fine equipment. 
A beautiful piano was donated for the 
schoolroom by Mrs. Kate Porter of New- 
bern, Tenn. 


In EASTERN SALVADOR 


Rev. and Mrs. P. T. Chapman have 
taken up work in the eastern part of the 
Republic and report several new places 
opening up to the gospel. These workers 
are wedded to the notion that the small 
Indian towns in their section of the coun- 
try are desirable trophies to bring to our 
Lord. Each town, they tell us, has its 
own patrimony in some article of manufac- 
ture which has been handed down for 
many centuries. In Guatajiagua the in- 
habitants are dedicated to the making of 
all kinds of earthenware. The next town 
is occupied with the making of mats, the 
next with palm hats, and so each keeps its 
own industry without infringing on that of 
its neighbors. Its industry has probably 
been decided by its location and by what 
happens to grow or may be found in the 
vicinity; for example, the clay in one place, 
the reeds in another, and the palms in 
another. It is generally a dangerous job 
when the gospel is first taken to these 
towns. Recently preaching in a town for 
the first time, upon his arrival the mission- 
ary found that the priest had made all 
preparations for his reception. The town 
band was in attendance, but not to wel- 
come him. The priest marched with it 
around the town halting at different points 
and led the people in shouting ‘Death 
to the Protestants! Long live our Lady 
of Peace!”” Then one of the most degraded 
women of the town was paid five pesos 
to take her family and do all that she could 
to disturb the meeting. In spite of this, 
however, a useful, well attended meeting 
was held. After this the missionary and 
his party were stoned from the town. At 
this point we see the importance of our 
printing press, for it is manifestly im- 
possible for our missionary to visit regu- 
larly the numerous towns of this class 
which contain his half million parishion- 
ers, but our press makes it possible to 
maintain a monthly visit of ‘“‘El Heraldo,”’ 
the organ of our mission in El Salvador, 
which is sent by post to some thirty in- 
habitants of this town commencing with 
the priest himself and including the poor 
degraded woman who was his tool. The 
missionaries of the W. A. B. H. M.S. have 
aided greatly in our evangelistic and Sun- 
day school work in Salvador. 
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My Life Work 


‘‘Let me but do my work from day to day 

In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 

In roaring market-place or tranquil room; 

Let me but find it in my heart to say 

When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 

‘This is my work; my blessing, not my 
doom; 

Of all who live I am the only one by whom 

This work may be done in my own way.’ 

Then shall I see ’tis not too great nor small 

To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 

Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring 
hours, 

And cheerful turn, when the long shadows 
fall 

At eventide, to play and love and rest, 

Because I know for me my work is best.” 


—RHenry Van Dyke. 


I hope and pray that the lofty ideal of 
everyday work so beautifully expressed in 
these words may be realized by every one 
of you Worth While Girls throughout the 
year. How it transforms ‘‘the daily 
round, the common task’’ to know that we 
really are Working With God! 

Have you all had a happy summer? I 
hope the hills, the sea, the lakeside, or the 
countryside have brought fresh messages 
of the lavish love of our Heavenly Father 
who has made such a beautiful world for us 
to live in, and Iamsure none of us will wish 
to do less than Mary in our response to 
such love. Let us pour out our best and 
most costly and precious gift unmindful of 
the criticism of those who are bound to 
exclaim, ‘‘Why this haste?’”’ It may take 
courage to live like a Christian in your 
homes, to work in one of our City Mission 
schools, or even to be faithful to your 
W. W. G. activities, but just remember 
Jesus Christ. With a desire to help you in 
every possible way I am passing on some 
suggestions gleaned from the summer’s 
study, and at different conferences. 


1. Programs. Miss Applegarth’s ‘‘Ob- 
stacle Races,” based on ‘Lighted to 
Lighten” and ‘‘In the Vanguard of a 
Race,”’ is going like wildfire, and other 
denominations are using it too. It con- 
tains the words and music of ‘‘ Follow the 
Gleam”’ which is to be our Guild Song this 
year. It has been the Conference Song at 
several places. 

2. Posters. Here are two leaflets that 
may be helpful in this valuable part of 
your Chapter work: ‘Posters and Poster 
Making,” 25 cents; ‘‘ Picture Sheet Series”’ 
(20 sets of 12-page folders), 25 cents. Both 
published by Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, 25 Madison Avenue, New York. 


3. Mission Study Classes. As many of 





you are really doing intensive work 
through your Mission Study Classes you 
may find these books and leaflets helpful: 
“The Mission Study Class Leader,” 
T. H. P. Sailer, 75 cents; ‘General Sug- 
gestions for Leaders of Mission Study 
Classes,’’ Sailer, 10 cents; ‘‘A Selected 
Bibliography of Missionary Literature,’ 
Lovell Murray, 60 cents; ‘‘ Mission Study 
Class Methods,” Dorothea Dorf, 10 cents. 
These may be secured from the Missionary 
Education Movement, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

Our two books this year are fascinating, 
so here’s your chance to do the best work 
ever. When you are studying the ‘‘ Van- 
guard of a Race”’ use some of the beautiful 
Negro Spirituals, and teach them to your 
whole Chapter. The girls love them and 
somehow they let us right into the heart of 
the Negro. These are some of the most 
lyrical and spiritual: ‘‘’Tis Me, O Lord,’ 
“Deep River,’ ‘‘Lord, I Want to Be a 
Christian,” ‘‘ Walkin’ in Jerusalem Road.”’ 
The first two were written by that out- 
standing Negro, Harry Burleigh, and may 
be found in almost any music store; send to 
our Literature Department for the others. 


4. New Plays and Pageants. Those of 
you who have not given ‘‘ The Pill Bottle” 
can do no better for India. 


Costumes. Very important! You may 
get costumes of all nations by application 
to Miss Helen Lytle, Department of Mis- 
sionary Education, 276 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 
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5. Theme Contest. Your July Missions, 
page 443, will give you the account of the 
W. W. G. participation in the Indianapolis 
Convention, and also the subject of the 
Theme Contest for this year: ‘‘ What does 
Christian Education Mean to a Girl in 
India?’’ How’s that for a theme? Noth- 
ing could offer a greater challenge, and I 
hope you will begin right away to read and 
think about it. There is a free leaflet pub- 
lished by the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, 25 Madison Avenue, New York, 
called, ‘‘Windows to a World Outlook,”’ 
which will give you a wide range of refer- 
ence material of various sorts. 

Isn’t the Guild Workshop full of inter- 
esting tools for this winter’s work? I 
wonder which Chapter will turn out the 
best product. Let me hear from you often 
and tell me what you are doing. Do you 
know we are the envy of other girls because 
of our national organization and all the 
fascinating things that have been planned 
for us? 

Ready! Set! Go! 


OLS Fete. 


Summer Conferences 


Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa.—It 
was great! Something doing from the 
rising bell at 6:45 till taps at 10:30. We 
had a fine group of Baptist girls under the 
leadership of Mrs. Hunt, and a nice little 
family party all by ourselves one afternoon 
to talk over our own Guild plans. It wasa 
real party because we had ice cream cones. 
Mrs. Peabody led camp prayers one night, 
and Dr. Ida Scudder was there, and Mrs. 
Moore of Pittsburgh Christian Center, 
who captivated everybody by her singing 
of spirituals. No cutting of classes at 
Chambersburg, but plenty of “‘cutting up”’ 
afternoons when we played hard between 
thunder-storms. Go next year if you can! 

Northfield—Always the fines: of the fine! 
The Home Conference this year was plu- 
perfect in every way. The attendance 
exceeded any previous total and our own 
Camp Lacogawea had the largest regis- 
tration. Miss Edith Wing is a most popu- 
lar leader. The program was unusually 
strong and varied, and the recreational 
features included a trip to Mt. Hermon 
with supper there served by the boys and 
music furnished by their orchestra; the 
pageant and bonfire round which the 
camps formed a circle singing their songs. 
It’s a great life! 

The Foreign Conference was most in- 
spiring with over 700 girls in the camps. 
We had a new camp leader, Miss Elizabeth 
Sargent, and she more than made good. 
Such lovely girls as they were! We had 
Guild Conferences both weeks and ‘Alma 
Mater”’ certainly had reason to be proud 
of her W. W. G. girls. 
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THE BAPTIST GIRLS AT THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF MISSIONS AT CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


CONNECTICUT’s SECOND HousE PARTY 


All you Connecticut girls begin to get 
ready, for I am pretty sure the date of this 
year’s House Party at Wangum Lodge is to 
be October 6-8. However, write Miss 
Wing, 72 Barnett Street, New Haven, for 
particulars. 


MINNESOTA’sS First HousE PARTY 


It was held at Mound immediately after‘ 


the B. Y. P. U. A. Convention, and Miss 
Crissman writes in glowing terms of its 
success. Reports from Colorado and 
Wyoming are not yet in but they are sure 
to be fine. What does it all mean? That 
in return for the privilege of all these 
sources of information and inspiration 
every one of us must go back home and try 
to make ourselves and our Chapters 100 
per cent perfect. 


Story Telling as Feature of W. W. G. 
Work 


The following suggestions were given by 
request by our Western New York Secre- 
tary, Miss Jeannette Martin of Syracuse 
University, and it is greatly desired that 
you use them and make Story Telling a 
feature of your meetings this year. 

I. Use of story by W. W. G. girls. 

(a) Selected stories given as special 

numbers on Guild programs. 

(b) Episodes chosen from study books 
and adapted for story telling pur- 
poses. 

(c) The story hour in C. W. C. taken 
over by W. W. G. as part of their 
service program. 

II. Value of story to W. W. G. 

(a) ‘All the World Loves a Story.”’ 

(b) If nearty every subject in school 
curriculum is taught by means of 
stories, why not missions? 

(c) Missionary material may be thus 
vitalized. Compare the effect on an 
audience of an exposition of facts 
and a dramatic story told to reveal 
facts. 

(d) Guild story telling is an art worthy 


(e) 


(f) 


Ill. 


(a) 


of cultivation, and a challenge to the 
talented girl. 


Story telling encourages abandon- 
ment of printed material as medium 
for imparting information, and is a 
stepping stone for the novice in mis- 
sionary programs, in preparing them 
to give original programs of other 
kinds. 

The story may reduce a long chapter 
to satisfactory program length. The 
oral story can be much shorter for 
the recounter may depend on facial 
expression, simple gestures and in- 
flections of the voice for aid to the 
words themselves. 


Selection of Stories where selection is 
possible. 
Stories full of action, best. 


(b) Stories with romantic interest and 


(c) 


EY. 
(a) 


lofty idealism appeal from twelve 
years up. 

Stories strong in hero and heroine 
interest appeal from eight years up. 


Methods. 
What to avoid. 1. Lengthy descrip- 
tion; 2. Side-tracks; 3. Explanations 
that break the thread of the story; 
4. Too obvious stress on the lesson in 
the tale—let it reveal itself; 5. Look- 
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ing back in the narratives; as ‘‘I for- 
got to say,’ etc.; 6. Giving away the 
point or climax before you arrive at 
it in the natural order of the narra- 
tive. 

What to work for: 1. A beginning 
that plunges into the action of the 
story; 2. Simple succession of inci- 
dents all pointing to climax; 3. A 
real climax, and a quick conclusion. 
V. Preparation. 

(a) Do not learn it word for word. 

(b) Become so familiar with it that each 
scene is perfectly clear in your own 
mind. 

(c) If necessary make an outline of the 
plot and learn it. 

(d) Tell it aloud to an imaginary Guild 
several times. This will reveal 
where you are weak in memory or 
expression and will prevent awkward 
pauses or looking back in the narra- 
tive. 

VI. Bibliography. 

“How to Tell Stories to Children,” A. 
Sarah Cone Bryant; ‘Educating by 
Story Telling, Katherine Dunlop 
Cather. 

“Story Telling, Questioning and Study- 
ing,’ Herman Harrell Horne; ‘‘The 
Aid of Story Telling,’ Marie L. 
Shedlock. . 


(b 


wa 


Completing the Language Study and 
Beginning the New Work 


It is an event when the new missionary 
recruit has completed the language study— 
especially when the language is Chinese— 
and is ready to begin active field work. 
This is the case with Miss Lettie Archer, 
who is now working with women and chil- 
dren in Chengtu, West China. Another of 
the younger missionaries is Miss Vida Post, 
who has found her field in Himeji, Japan, 
where we have so many of the fascinating 
children in our schools. 

* * * ok * 
A photograph of the Camp Salaam Bap- 


tist delegates at Northfield has come too 
late for this issue. 














CONNECTICUT W. W. G. MISSIONARY HOUSE PARTY, HELD ON THE PORCH OF 
WANGUM LODGE 
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THESE CHILDREN REPRESENT THE GREAT NUMBER OF POLISH BOYS AND GIRLS WHO 
WROTE OVER 7,000 LETTERS TO UNKNOWN CHILDREN IN AMERICA, INVITING COR- 
RESPONDENCE—DOING THIS AT THE SUGGESTION OF A Y. M. C. A. SECRETARY, WHO 
HAD WON THEIR LOVE AND CONFIDENCE 
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Tre OR D 


N 


etter get your thinking caps on 
early in September to find ways to 
help 

ur friends, the Sambos and Top- 
sies, to like us as much as we like 
them. 


ou known the Uncle Remus stories 
and the poems by Paul Laurence 
Dunbar. Tell your favorite one at 
the Crusader meeting. 


ome of these are classics and are 
included in our best literature. 


be sure to hunt up some of the Negro 
melodies that we all love to sing, 
and select one for your first meeting. 


et some pictures of Negro children, 
and how they live in the South, 
and what they do. 


f you know stories of any Negro 
boys who fought in the war, tell 
them. 

ight you are. You have guessed 
that our first book this year, ‘‘The 
Magic Box”’ is about the Negroes. 


incoln Roosevelt Hall, is the boy 
about whom the story is written, 
and he is just the kind you like. 

o all be ready for a good start, and 
keep up the pace all through the 
year. 


The Magic Box Puzzle 


























Put the numerals, I to 9 in the spaces 
so that they will all add up to 15 across 
each column horizontally, vertically and 
diagonally. If you get it right, send the 
answer to Miss Mary L. Noble, 218 Lan- 
caster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y., and your 
name will be in November Missions. If 
the answer comes after September 20, 
your name will be in December Missions. 


A Prize Picture 


Beginning October 1st there will be a 
Contest in every State for a prize picture 
to be given to Crusader Company in the 
State winning the most points for reading 


‘Rogers, Cambridge, IIl.; 


Missionary books on our library list be- 
tween October 1 and April1. A Company 
must have at least 250 points to get a 
prize. The State Secretary will have a 
Section of the Library and may solicit 
other books to add to them to lend to 
enrolled Crusader Companies. None but 
members of our National Organization 
will be entitled to borrow the books to 
compete for the prize. All requests for 
the Traveling Library will now be sent to 
the State Secretary instead of to Miss 
Noble as heretofore. The same rules will 
apply as before, the four books are sent 
you postpaid and the postage returned to 
the Secretary immediately. At the end of 
one month they are sent back postpaid to 
the Secretary. It will not be fair to keep 
the books one day more than one month, 
so they should be circulated as soon as 
received and kept going rapidly. Every 
book read counts 10 points for the Com- 
pany. The prize will be a beautiful picture 
similar to the prize given to the W. W. G. 
Chapters in their Reading Contest. It is 
worth working for and we hope every 
Company will do its best. 


Successful Puzzlers 


There are three Crusaders who solved 
the May Puzzle whose names came too 
late for the July issue. They are: Ralph 
Laura Haynie, 
Washington, D. C.; Dorothy Stevens, 
Princeton, Ind. Answers to June Puzzle: 

1. Missionary. 2. Mary. 3. Primary. 
4. Secretary. 5. Dictionary. 6. Compli- 
mentary. 7. Imaginary or (Literary) al- 
lowed. 8. Library. 9. Stationery. 1o. 
Seminary. Those who worked these out 
correctly are: 

Lucile McLean, Washington, C. H., Ohio 
Walter Bethel, Rio Grande, Ohio 
Dorothy Webster, Mansfield, Pa. 
Louise Wildman, Washington, D. C. 
Helen Tucker, Washington, D. C. 
Anna Hope, Wilmington, Del. 
Elizabeth Edge, Wilmington, Del. 
Helen Dumont, Worcester, Mass. 
William Snow, Fall River, Mass. 
Helen Goodwin, Northwood, N. H. 
Thomas Ashley, Leavenworth, Kans. 
Orpha Groves, Adams, Neb. 

There is an improvement in the letters 
that bring the answers to the puzzles. 
Most of them are written clearly in ink 
and not crowded. 


The Intelligence Test in the July issue 
was apparently overlooked. The answers: 

1. Mary L. Noble 

2. Crusader Companies, Herald Bands, 
Jewel Bands 

3. Tostudy and support Home and For- 
eign Missions 





5. To raise $2,000 for the Crusader’s 
World Campaign 
6. They did. 

$11,000.00 


Vay < Tite 


The total amounting to 
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Helps for Americanization Workers 


INFORMING RACIAL STUDIES 


It is easier to talk about Americanization 
than it is to Americanize, just as it is easier 
to preach than to practise—and much 
more common. Real Americanization in- 
volves first of all a clear understanding of 
the human material to be dealt with. 
America is denominated the ‘melting 
pot,” but how many study carefully into 
the component elements that create and 
justify the term. A list of nationalities is 
run off glibly, but that means little or noth- 
ing of value unless Greek, Italian, Czech, 
Slovak, Russian and the rest stand for 
something definite. In short, real study 
lies before any Christian man or woman 
who would realize the assimilation problem 
in our country and have a share in its 
solution. 

Aid to such investigation is furnished in 
the Racial Studies which comprise the New 
Americans Series now in process of prepar- 
ation and publication for the Home Mis- 
sions Council and the Council of Women 
for Home Missions, under the general 
editorship of Dr. Charles H. Sears, head of 
our New York Baptist City Mission 
Society. Five of the six volumes now 
arranged for have come from the pub- 
lishers, the George H. Doran Company. 
These are The Czecho-Slovaks in America 
by Kenneth D. Miller, The Italians in 
America by Philip M. Rose, and The 
Greeks in America by J. P. Xenides, 
here reviewed; also Polish and Russian 
studies. As Dr. Sears says in his introduc- 
tion, these studies of racial groups were 
undertaken to show in brief outline the 
social, economic and religious background 
of each group, and to present the experi- 
ences in America, with special reference to 
the contact of the given people with our 
religious institutions. The writer in each 
case is a kinsman or has had direct relation- 
ship with the people presented. Firsthand 
knowledge and a deeply sympathetic and 
broadly Christian viewpoint were primary 
conditions in the selection of the authors. 
Thus Rev. J. P. Xenides, who writes of the 
Greeks, was born of Greek parents in 
Cesarea, received his preparatory educa- 
tion in Asia Minor and Greece, took his 
college course in Marsovan and his theo- 
logical training at New College, Edin- 
burgh; taught for twenty years in Anatolia 
College and Marsovan Theological Semi- 
nary; and in this country became secretary 
of the Greek Relief Committee. Mr. Rose 
is a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of Dart- 
mouth and has the B.D. and S.T.M. 
degrees from Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary; was for two years a fellow of that 
Seminary and the Connecticut Congre- 
gational Missionary Society in Italy; was 
for one year traveling Y. M. C. A. secretary 
for prisoners of war in Italy; and is now 
supervisor of Italian Congregational work 
in Connecticut and pastor of the First 
Italian Congregational Church in Hart- 


ford. Mr. Miller, Associate Director of 
City and Immigrant Work of the Presby- 
terian Board of Home Missions, has lived 
in Czechoslovakia, with special oppor- 
tunity to know the people, and had several 
years of direct experience with the Czecho- 
slovaks in thiscountry. This indicates the 
special fitness of the authors for their task. 
It explains also the practical character and 
exceptional value of the books they have 
written. 

These volumes can be used as textbooks 
for home mission study classes. In form 
and treatment of material they are text- 
books in reality. They are all direct, and 
give answer to the natural questions as to 
European backgrounds; causes, extent and 
character of immigration; condition of the 
immigrants in America, economic, social, 
and religious; distribution and location, 
occupations, Protestant mission work, and 
special problems. Conclusions and recom- 
mendations form by no means the least 
valuable feature of a series that ought to be 
in the church and missionary libraries, in 
the possession of every worker among 
foreign-speaking peoples, and widely read 
by our church members young and old who 
take a genuine interest in the welfare of 
America and the creation and perpetuation 
here of a truly Christian Commonwealth. 

The volumes differ somewhat in reading 
interest, but all have the essential quality 
of imparting information and seeking to 
state frankly the facts. We know more 
about the Italians in America than we do 
about the Greeks and Czechoslovaks. (To 
explain the difference in form between the 
title ‘‘Czecho-Slovaks’” and our un- 
hyphenated form, the author uses the 
hyphen to distinguish more clearly the two 
dissimilar races in the union—the Czechs 
or Bohemians, and the Slovaks. We have 
adopted the form which the new nation 
itself prefers and which will in time prevail 
because simpler. (Czech is pronounced 
Chekh.) Mr. Miller has shown fine dis- 
crimination in treating the diverse com- 
ponent parts of the new republic, which 
has about six million Czechs to two million 
Slovaks. The reader cannot complain that 
a clear view has not been presented of the 
social, religious and temperamental differ- 
ences, and of the wise way of religious 
approach in this country if we would win 
both peoples for Christianity and citizen- 
ship. The Home Mission Boards have 
much material for thought in this volume; 
but so have all of us, for if we leave Ameri- 
canization and evangelization to Boards we 
shall never have a Christianized America. 

The number of Greeks in this country is 
estimated variously at from 300,000 to 
500,000. They form communities and are 
not easily reached by assimilation efforts. 
Widely scattered, they tend to monopolize 
certain branches of industry and trade. 
The author has given a less finished piece 
of work than the others, but deals frankly 
with the reader, whether the facts are 
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favorable or unfavorable to his people. He 
would not be a true Greek if his national 
history did not fill him with pride, and 
nearly one-half of his work is devoted to 
the European background. The predomi- 
nance of the Greek Orthodox Church and 
the lack of spirituality bear a close relation- 
ship, and American influences have not 
thus far been conducive to a new and vital 
interest in religion. The opportunities of 
Protestantism are thoughtfully considered, 
and here as in the other two volumes the 
suggestions and recommendations are of 
great practical significance. 

We have not been able in this space to 
touch upon the manifold facts of interest in 
thisseries. But if we have sufficiently indi- 
cated the informing quality of the books to 
induce a wide reading of them our main 
purpose will be attained. Of the other 
volumes we shall have something to say 
later. The price is $1 net for each. It is 
only fair to say that these studies were 
originated by and made under the auspices 
of the Interchurch World Movement, 
which turned them over to the Home Mis- 
sions Council for such use as it might deem 
advisable. 


Items of General Interest 


Leete Hall and Crogman Chapel, two 
new and beautiful buildings on the campus 
of Clark University, Methodist Episcopal 
school for Negroes at Atlanta, have been 
dedicated. These are due to the Cen- 
tenary, which has enabled the Board of 
Education greatly to strengthen its work 
for the colored people. 

Of the 330 graduates of Peking Uni- 
versity now living, 262 are in active Chris- 
tian work. Gifts of $100,000 will place the 
Theological Seminary on a new basis. 

Dr. Fong, Secretary of the Great Com- 
mercial Press in Shanghai, China, who 
recently received the first LL.D. degree 
ever granted by Pomona College in Cali- 
fornia, was converted in a Chinese Mission 
of the American Missionary Association 
(Congregational) in Sacramento, where he 
came as a young man. The American 
Missionary says his years of study and ser- 
vice, first in the A. M. A. night school in 
Sacramento (against the violent protest 
of his uncle), then in public schools, in 
Pomona College, in the University of Cali- 
fornia, and Columbia University, leading 
to that post of commanding influence for 
the modernization of China which he now 
holds, are, he declares very simply and 
earnestly, due to the choice he made forty 
years ago for Christianity. Dr. Fong is 
prominent in Y. M. C. A. and church work 
in Shanghai, and through the Commercial 
Press has broadcasted over all China a vast 
amount of modern educational material 

It is estimated that there were 152,000 
students in 80 state institutions last year 
against 147,000 students in 326 private 
institutions. 
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The International Baptist Seminary 


The closing exercises of the Interna- 
tional Baptist Seminary at East Orange 
were held from Sunday, May 28th, to 
Thursday, June 1st. The annual sermon 
before the Seminary was preached by 
President George Edwin Horr of Newton 
Theological Seminary, on Sunday morn- 
ing, May 28th, in the North Orange Bap- 
tist Church. 

On Monday evening at the Seminary 
building was held the prize Scripture read- 
ing contest. Passages of Scripture were 
committed to memory and recited in the 
English language. There were three prizes 
of $10 each, one for each of the three classes 
in English. There were nine contestants 
and the prizes were won by the following: 
Michael Gallo of the Czechoslovak De- 
partment, first year; Domenic D’Adario 
of the Italian Department, second year; 
Guiseppi Dellutri of the Italian Depart- 
ment, third year. The judges were Dr. 
Avery A. Shaw of Brooklyn, Rev. Coe 
Hayne of the Home Mission Society, and 
Prof. Albert T. Davis of Newark Acad- 
emy. The prizes were given by the Bap- 
tist Church of Brookline, Mass., the Bap- 
tist Church of Scotch Plains, N. J., and 
the First Baptist Church of East Orange. 

Tuesday night the faculty and student 
body were distributed among the four Bap- 
tist churches of the Oranges and the Rose- 
vil‘e Baptist Church of Newark, conduct- 
ing the weekly prayer-meetings of those 
churches. 

The First Annual Field Day and Ban- 
quet came on Wednesday afternoon and 
evening. The Field Day sports were in 
charge of the athletic committee of which 
Dr. Antonio Mangano is chairman. It is 
hoped that by next year we may have an 
inter-department trophy which will add 
considerably to the keenness of the com- 
petition and the eagerness of the students 
to endeavor to add to the score of their 
department. The Banquet was held on 
the rear lawn of the Seminary grounds. 
The tables were decorated with red roses 
from the garden. Dr. Mangano was 
toastmaster and there were short speeches 
by Prof. Orosz, of the Hungarian Depart- 
ment; Prof. Adamus, of the Polish De- 
partment; Prof. Slabey, of the Czecho- 
slovak Department; Prof. Bokmelder, of 
the Russian Department; and Prof. A. T. 
Davis. On this occasion also the students 
and faculty publicly extended their con- 
gratulations and best wishes to Dr. An- 
derson and Mrs. Meeker (who were mar- 
ried on June roth) and presented them 
with a tea cart and tea set. 

Thursday afternoon the Board of Trus- 
tees held its annual meeting, at which it 
was decided to name the main building 
Walton Hall, in honor of Mr. David S. 
Walton from whom the property was pur- 
chased and who has had so prominent a 
part in the life of the community. The 
other large dormitory at 32 South Munn 
Avenue will hereafter be known as Howard 
Hall, in honor of the Howard Family of 
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Hartford, Conn., who have shown so great 
an interest in the work among the foreign- 
speaking people. Mrs. Edgar O. Silver 
of West Orange, and Prof. Albert T. Davis 
of East Orange, were elected to the Board 
of Trustees. It was also decided to form 
a Woman’s Auxiliary to be made up of 
women from the Baptist churches in the 
vicinity of the Seminary. 

The final exercises were held Thursday 
evening in the First Baptist Church of 
East Orange. Invocation by Rev. R. M. 
Traver, pastor of the church; Scripture 
reading by Dr. George Rice Hovey, D.D.; 
prayer by Dr. A. T. Fowler. Dr. Charles 
A. Brooks spoke on the Need of Trained 
Leaders among the Foreign-Speaking 
Communities; and Dean John F. Vichert 
of Colgate Theological Seminary on the 
Meaning and Scope of an International 
Baptist Seminary. President Frank L. 
Anderson was in charge of the service. 
One of the features was the singing by the 
student body of the Seminary Hymn, 
written by Prof. Davis. 

The exercises as a whole brought the 
faculty, students, and community closer 
together, and the addresses by Dr. Horr, 
Dr. Brooks, and Dean Vichert were espe- 
cially inspiring and helpful. Each mes- 
sage struck a note which was most needed 
at this particular time. The prospects for 
the coming year are very bright. 


Awards of Successful Essay Contest 
By Drrector WILLIAM J. Sty, PH.D. 


Early in 1922 the New American’s 
Division of the Educational Department 
of the American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety opened an interesting essay contest. 
Its purpose was to encourage young people 
of foreign-birth or parentage in our Bap- 
tist Sunday schools throughout the land 
to turn their thoughts to a higher Christian 
education. This contest was opened to 
those between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty-one who wished to submit an essay 
of 1,500 words in English. The subject 
was “The Value of a Higher Christian 
Education to Foreign Language Young 
People in the United States.’’ Awards of 
$100, $50 and $25 were to be presented for 
the best three essays respectively, judged 
on the basis of argument, expression, illus- 
tration, and age of the writer; the money 
to apply on a scholarship in some educa- 
tional institution. Dr. and Mrs. Augustus 
H. Strong, just before Dr. Strong’s la- 
mented death, sent a check for $175 for 
these awards with their wishes for the 
success of this contest. The judges ap- 
pointed were Dr. Gilbert N. Brink, Secre- 
tary of the Publication Society, Dr. C. A. 
Brooks—Superintendent of Foreign Work, 
of the Home Mission Society, and Dr. F. 
L. Anderson, President of the Interna- 
tional Seminary at East Orange. The 
contest registrations were 268 persons 
representing 14 states, 53 foreign-language 
churches and 16 nationalities as follows: 
Italian (129), Hungarian (69), Slovak (15), 
Spanish (12), Rumanian (9), Lettish (6), 








Finnish (6), Swedish-Finnish (6), Czech 
(5), Poles (3), Russian (2), Esthonian (1), 
French (1), Swedish (1), Danish (1), Mexi- 
can (2). The number of essays submitted 
was 54, representing 14 states, 38 churches, 


and 13 foreign-language groups. Many 
of the essays were of such high grade that 
it was difficult for the three judges to de- 
cide. The separate vote from each judge, 
however, resulted as follows: 

The first prize of $100 was awarded to 
Anna Overfors, Swedish-Finnish Sunday 
School, Negaunce, Mich., age 19; essay 
1,600 words. 

The second prize of $50 was awarded to 
Fred J. Cech, First Bohemian, Chicago, 
Ill., age 19; essay 1,800 words. 

The third prize of $25 was awarded to 
Bella M. Luhks, Lettish, Philadelphia, 
Pa., age 19; 1,800 words. Those who re- 
ceived honorable mention were: 

1. John A. Scipione, Italian, Camden, 
N. J., age 17; 1,900 words. 

2. Pauline E. Bednar, Slovak, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., age 19; 1,900 words. 
3. John Ogria, Italian, 

Conn., age 17; 2,270 words. 

4. Julia Bene, First Magyar, Cleveland, 
Ohio, age 15; 1,760 words. 

Among the first seven it will be seen 
that these different nationalities were rep- 
resented : Swedish-Finnish, Bohemian, Let- 
tish, Italian, Slovak, Hungarian. Six 
states were represented: Michigan, IIli- 
nois, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Connecticut. 

Among the winners were four boys and 
three girls. Efforts will be made to follow 
up these contests by professors of the re- 
spective groups in the International Semi- 
inary, who will have a list of those regis- 
tered, those submitting essays, and those 
who were the successful contestants. All 
who registered have been communicated 
with and words of encouragement given. 
The first seven essays will be printed in 
“Our Young People”’ in full, together with 
a picture of the writer and a short story 
of his life. Our foreign-language Sunday 
schools and others should order extra 
supplies of these numbers of ‘“‘Our Young 
People’”’ from the Publication Society, so 
that all the young people may see these 
excellent essays on this impc.cant subject. 
In this way the good work may spread and 
many more young people in all he groups 
may be encouraged to seek a higher edu- 

cation for useful leadership in Christ’s 
great cause in the world. 


Bridgeport, 


* * * * 


Work among the Italians in Buffalo has 
grown rapidly at the Trenton Avenue and 
Prospect Hudson Neighborhood Houses. 
The building at Trenton Avenue is to be 
enlarged. The efficient worker of the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society in this 
section is Miss Frances Broome, who began 
service in 1919. Ina recent letter she gives 
this little Italian girl’s prayer: ‘‘Our 
Father, Jesus said ‘Suffer the little children 
to come,’ and some of them forgot to come 
this morning.” 
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Nearly three-quarters of a million 
Negroes came North between 


1915 and 1918. 
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Four cities of the North have 
more than 50,000 Negroes in 
their population. 
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Every tenth person in the U. S. 1s a Negro, 
and Negroes furnish one-seventh of the workers 
of America. . 

Improvement in housing Negro workers 
will add to the health of every person in 
the community. 


“The Negro does not ask charity but an equal chance” 


— MRS. CHARLOTTE BROWN 
DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION of the BAPTIST BOARD OF EDUCATION 
New York City 
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Cleveland Center reached 6740 persons in three months. 





The Sunday Afternoon Bible Class at Morgan Memorial, Pittsburgh, 1s crowded with 
Boys and Girls who never before knew a Bible verse and seldom sang a hymn. 


Olivet Center, Chicago, has enrolled 2830 persons in Sunday School in 95 classes—In 
its Community meetings parents and young people receive instruction in Christian 
ideals, civic duties, and health. 


“Teaching people how to live is 
after all the most important 
work to be done.” 


— Mrs. Booker Washington 
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“Mission Schools with their white teachers have proved the 
most powerful means of understanding between the races.” 





5 of every 11 Negroes are Protestant Church members. 
‘There are 2 Negro Baptists to 1 member of all other de- 
nominations together. 





15 Higher Schools for Negroes receiving Northern Baptist 
support are attended by more than 5000 students yearly. 





Among their 4500 graduates 
One in Seven has become a Preacher 
One in Three has become a Teacher 
One in Eight has become a Physician 


ter DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION of the BAPTIST BOARD OF EDUCATION 
New York City 


BFB Avenue 
The American Baptist Home Mission Society 2nd Woman's American Baptist Home Rission Society 


















MISSIONARY EDUCATION POSTERS—-HOME MISSION SERIES 


GREATER PROGRESS 


has been made by the 


American Negro in 50 Years 
than by any other belated race 


1866 1922 


12,000 - Homes Owned - 650,000 
10% - - - -Literacy- - - - 80% 
$20,000,000 Wealth *1,500,000,000 
NONE - - In Professions - - 60,000 
700 - - - Churches - - - 45,000 











Negroes support over 200 of their own 
_ home missionaries, and give aid to more 
than 350 Negro Churches 


4 DEPARTMENT OP MISSIONARY EDUCATION of the BAPTIST BOARD OF EDUCATION 
ea 276 Fifth Avenue New York 
‘The American Raptist Ke Mission Saciety and Woman's Americas Baptist Home Histioe Sacety IV 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY ESTELLA SUTTON AITCHISON 
100 Alta Avenue, Yonkers, N.Y. 




















Pointers for Programs with Pep 
A PAGEANTRY OF CONTRASTS 


“The dismal weather led us to expect a 
diminished attendance; but evidently the 
lure of Miss Lester’s program overcame the 
handicap, for we had one of our red letter 
days,” wrote a reporter for the missionary 
society in Hyde Park Baptist Church of 
Chicago. The theme psychology was evi- 
dently that of the ‘‘before-and-after- 
taking” pictures of our childhood days. 
Several classrooms surrounding the Sun- 
day school assembly room were arranged 
-in pairs for the picturization, the curtains 
being drawn back successively as required 
by Miss Ruth Lester’s talk exploiting four 
types of work on our Home Mission field. 

The first was an Indian scene showing 
the forlorn condition of the untutored red 
woman as Miss Crawford found her, grind- 
ing meal on a flat stone. In the compan- 
ion picture, the light streamed across her 
pathway as she made her journey to Sun- 
light Mission and joined a group of Indian 
women listening to a graphically told 
Bible story. 

The next picture was of a Negro cabin, 
lonely, rude and forlorn even when seen 
through the haze of the Kentucky moun- 
tains—a dismal prospect for a strong 
young girl. In spite of the artistic setting 
of the picture, the empty life of the two 
Negro women contrasted strongly with 
the happiness of the next group showing 
a row of eager Negro girls in a room of 
Mather College making wonderful milli- 
nery creations from the no less wonderful 
contents of a missionary barrel. 

Again the curtains and the audience saw 
the immigrant woman buying with great 
difficulty a few vegetables from the un- 
scrupulous market woman and driving 
a poor bargain because she understood 
neither the value of the strange money 
tied in a corner of her handkerchief nor of 
the high-priced provisions. In the com- 
panion classroom the same immigrant 
woman, at the home of a neighbor with a 
little group of her own race, was being 
given her first lesson in the long process of 
Americanization. These twin scenes im- 
pressed deeply the obligation we owe to 
the bewildered strangers who are trying 
to make their homes in ‘‘The Promised 
Land.” 

The last presentation pictured a newly 
arrived Japanese girl in a little room of the 
poor boarding house which so often spells 
danger to these Orientals. But as the cur- 
tains are drawn aside from a room in the 
Seattle Home for Japanese Women and the 
girl was being welcomed to the protection 
of a Christian environment, the audience 


felt gratified to have a share in the pro- 
motion of such a practical work. 

“All this preparation for a few minutes’ 
exhibition,’ laughingly exclaimed one of 
the participants as she washed the burnt 
cork from her face;’’ but I would far rather 
do this than write a paper.”’ Yes, and the 
audience gained more impetus toward ser- 


vice than it would have done through hours, 


of unillustrated word picturing, for the dy- 
namics of the theme were most effectively 
communicated by the contrasting pa- 
geantry. 


AN AUTUMN CHRISTMAS TREE 


In presenting the Home Mission text 
book, our president attempted to link 
study with service; so the October meet- 
ing was announced as a Christmas Party, 
personal invitations requesting each indi- 
vidual to bring a gift suitable to mail as a 
holiday remembrance to a missionary. It 
proved a delightful service, each one being 
deeply interested in the tree and its unique 
fruits. Members were privileged to sug- 
gest names of missionaries whom they 
wished to have remembered. The inexpen- 
sive but serviceable gifts were daintily 
wrapped and started on their journey of 
happiness; but it was the givers who re- 
ceived the largest measure of blessing. 
One mother struggling under the burden 
of a family of little ones and with few 
dimes to spend for extras came offering a 
box of honey, saying, “It’s all I had to 
bring and I don’t know whether it will do 
or not.”’ Did we take it? Yes, indeed, 
and we assured her it could be sent. Asa 
sequence we plan to meet and sew for this 
same little mother and her children, on an 
extra service day. Is not this Home Mis- 
sion work too?—Eva Jean Nelson,Canan- 
daigua, N. Y. 


A JOLLY QUESTIONNAIRE 


We conducted a review of the year’s 
work in the familiar form of a school with 
classes, the leader being the teacher. We 
had five questions on each program of the 
year, the questions and answers having 
been written out and assigned a week or 
two previously. Each class called came 
to the front and recited. The leader had 
an assistant who pinned an appropriate 
picture upon each woman as soon as she 
had given her answer correctly. Besides 
these six classes there were two others— 
one called The Class on General Informa- 
tion and the other the Who’s Who Class. 
For the former, there were twelve ques- 
tions of- general interest relating to the 
organization of our women’s work in the 
association, the state and the Northern 


Baptist Convention. They covered the 
things every Baptist woman should know 
but of which so many, alas! are ignorant. 
For each of these women there was a pic- 
ture when she had recited. But the Who’s 
Who Class had their pictures beforehand, 
these being cut from Missions, The Bap- 


tist, etc., or obtained as actual photo- ~ 


graphs from the Literature Department. 
They included such personages as Mrs. 
Montgomery, Mrs. Coleman, Dr. Cather- 
ine Mabie, Dr. Aitchison, Dr. Abernethy, 
Dr. William Axling, William Carey, 
Adoniram Judson, and the two mission- 
aries supported by this church, as well as 
our city missionaries. Each woman held 
up her picture and told in the first person 
who she was. 

This program took a great deal of time 
to prepare, but it was one of the very best 
we ever had and repaid us for the hours of 
work in writing out questions and answers 
and collecting pictures. We expect to use 
the Who’s Who idea in the program of our 
next quarterly meeting.— Mrs. C. F. Burke, 
First Baptist Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


““RACE GRIT” 


Do you want a warm, human-interest 
book for the home fireside—one that will 
fascinate the boys and girls as well as their 
elders? 

Would you like a collection of thrilling, 
colorful stories to brighten up the mission- 
ary programs in the local church—material 
for several programs, with no two alike? 

As a teacher of mission study classes, 
would you not prize a series of vividly 
written narratives and sketches with 
“nuggets of information and pearls of 
anecdote for which one does not have to 
dig hard nor dive deep?”’ Asa pastor, 
would you appreciate a store of material 
for missionary sermons or popular prayer- 
meetings that will be looked back upon as 
among your best productions? 

You will find all this and much more in 
Coe Hayne’s new book, ‘Race Grit”— 
a rare combination of instruction, enter- 
tainment and authoritative information 
concerning the Negro on his way to The 
Land of Promise. The Forum Conductor 
has rarely read a Hom Mission book of 
like values. Price, $1.25 net, at any Lit- 
erature Headquarters. 


CHRISTMAS PLANS 


Two excellent Christmas programs 
written by Mrs. Claire M. Berry, will 
appear in the October and November 
numbers of Missions, respectively, the 
first entitled ‘‘Two Christmas Surprises,” 
and the second, ‘‘Christmas Americani- 
zation.”” Both will serve for any church 
organization, from Woman’s Circle to 
Sunday school. Announcement of a third 
program will be made later. 


Some Tuincs THaT ARE ‘' DIFFERENT” 


Mrs. Dura P. Crockett, of New London, 
New Hampshire, in her little publication 
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entitled ‘‘ The Star in the East,” has excel- 
lent suggestions from which we cull the 
following: 

Did you ever make those incredibly lovely 
crépe or tissue paper flowers described in 
Dennison’s instruction books and tie to 
the stems a missionary leaflet, or a good 
joke, cheery poems or funny cartoons? 
Make several dozen flowers—poppies, 
white and yellow roses, carnations—and 
take to your shut-ins a half a dozen talking 
flowers. They last longer in more ways 
than one. 

Can your mission circle support a poster 
material envelope? One of those big 
manila envelopes about 12 x 16 inches? 
Each of you puts into it, as you have 
opportunity to clip from magazines which 
all the family has read, pictures that you 
think might sometime do for posters. 
Often advertisements will display small 
black and white drawings that will be just 
the thing for a pattern to use for an invi- 
tation or program head some day. 

Ask each member to bring one of the 
current magazines to the meeting where 
they will be folded into paper wrappers 
that day and mailed to missionaries, per- 
haps with typed slips inserted among the 
pages expressing ‘‘ Love from the Woman’s 
Mission Circle, Smithville, Ohio.”’ ‘‘The 
Magazine Unique” will make quite a hit. 
The poster may be as follows: A large sheet 
of cardboard covered promiscuously with 
assorted magazine covers pasted on at 
every angle, overlapping judiciously and 
made a background for a plain white sheet 
bearing the name, “The Magazine 
Unique.” 

In the space below, where a picture 
or table of contents might ordinarily ap- 
pear print this verse: 


There are weeklies, there are monthlies; 
Jolly jokesters and review; 

Come on February tenth, friends, 

For one sort that’s just for you. 

There’ll be ads and art and music, 
Fashions, stories and the rest. 

Some may vote the culinary page 

Is certainly the best. 

But come, O friends, and we will seek 

To give a Magazine Unique. 


(Of course our readers know that any 
message, typed or written by pencil or 
pen, and slipped between leaves of maga- 
zine or book—or even written on the 
book—calls for first-class postage on the 
entire package.—Ed.) 

The program for the presentation of the 
magazine might be something like this: 

I. The cover page: A tableau from a 
missionary story, a group picture in 
MIssIONs or an imitation of the usual grill 
cover, a fresh, vigorous American girl in 
cap and gown in group with Chinese and 
Indian college students. 

2. The feature story: A short sketch 


from Missions or ‘‘Such Stuff as Dreams. 


are Made of”’ (twenty minutes). 
3. The editorial page: A short, rousing 


MISSIONS 


address by the pastor along inspirational 
lines. 

4. The art section: Shadow pictures, 
“The Evolution of Miss Hollege,” by 
Mary Bamford; or more _ missionary 
tableaux. 

5. Theshort story: Why not use one of 
the Parables of Safed the Sage? 

6. The handwork department: A boy’s 
presentation of Sam Higginbottom’s work 
on ‘‘Crops and Christians,”’ by Brayton C. 
Case; or a girl’s story of Miss Dowling’s 
doll women, with a doll to show. 

7. The music supplement: A suitable 
solo or chorus. 

8. The fashions: ‘‘ Bridal Pictures,” by 
E. Marie Holmes told with living pictures. 
Or a parade of manikins such as ‘‘ They 
are wearing heavy bonds of superstition in 
Africa,”’ or, a Chinese woman in hobbles of 
illiteracy, or three children in Chinese 
costume, hand in hand, with the title, 
‘“‘Smiles are being worn on broad lines in 
our kindergarten in San Francisco.” 

g. For the children: Sun-shi-ning,”’ 
Mrs. Osgood’s play for C. W. C. bands; or 
a poem by a Crusader. 

10. The culinary department: Your 
refreshments, of course. 


* * * K€ *F * 


The Baptist Young People’s Convention 
at St. Paul 


The thirty-first annual convention of the 
B. Y. P. U. A. was held in St. Paul June 
28 to July 2. It was one of the largest and 
most interesting conventions which the 
Union has held. More than 8,000 dele- 
gates were registered. The auditorium 
was a fine meeting-place. The Middle 
West sent large delegations, Illinois win- 
ning the mileage banner. Rev. M. F. 
Sanborne, pastor of the Judson Memorial 
Church, Minneapolis, was elected presi- 
dent. Ofcourse Dr. James Asa White con- 
tinues as general secretary. To him the 
organization owes its present strength very 
largely, and he has led it in the Steward- 
ship Movement to a point of vantage and 
wide influence. 

The arrangements were carefully made 
by the Twin City Committee, with Dr. 
George Earl as chairman, who was pre- 
sented by the Canadian delegation with a 
large floral offering, a replica of the B. Y. 
P.U.emblem. This graceful tribute to the 
arduous service of the Committee was 
seconded with tremendous applause by the 
great gathering, which was bubbling over 
with enthusiasm. 

The singing was led by a choir of several 
hundred under direction of E. T. Clissold, 
of Chicago, and an organ recital was given 
before each evening session. The audi- 
torium has a remarkable organ, making 
this number effective and inspiring. .The 
program was varied, skilfully combining 
the necessary detail with the inspirational 
and educational features. The three illus- 
trated lectures by Rev. Sumner S. Vinton 
brought the world missions vividly before 
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the young people. The quiet half-hour 
service at twelve o’clock each day, con- 
ducted by Dr. C. W. Gilkey, of Hyde Park, 
was really devotional. The evening 
addresses were by Rev. Bernard C. 
Clausen, of Syracuse, Rev. G. A. Clarke, of 
Edmonton, Canada, and Dr. O. C. S. 
Wallace, of Baltimore, who spoke twice, 
giving the closing coronation address on 
Sunday evening, following the Convention 
Impressions by Secretary White. One of 
the most impressive addresses was that of 
Miss Jessie Burrall on ‘‘The Dynamic of 
Tithing.” The Tithers’ League is one of 
the most important projects of the Union, 
and we hope to have a description of its 
stewardship promotion plans in our 
October issue. The conferences on two ~ 
afternoons gave opportunity for the con- 
sideration of missions, local organization, 
juniors and intermediates, stewardship in 
action, church vacation schools, evan- 
gelism of youth, and young people in rural 
communities. Saturday afternoon was re- 
served for recreation, and at the close of the 
Saturday morning session the delegates 
marched through the streets to the City 
Hall, where they were cordially greeted by 
Mayor Nelson. Those who witnessed it 
will not forget the scene when the delegates 
from more than a score of states and from 
over the border sang, ‘‘Onward, Christian 
Soldiers,”’ in the public square of St. Paul. 
Sunday morning the delegates attended 
the church services of the city. In the 
afternoon Dr. Carl D. Case, of Oak Park,’ 
Illinois, spoke on ‘‘The Challenge of the 
Best,” and his strong appeal for life service 
in definite Christian work was responded 
to by 448 young men and women who 
consecrated themselves to the call of 
Christ. Including those who have already 
entered the ministry or mission fields this 
made more than 600, and the large plat- 
form could not hold all who went forward. 
The scene was deeply impressive. The 
great audience, profoundly moved, pledged 
its prayers and gifts to support those who 
were ready to follow the Convention motto 
and ‘‘Go Forward with Christ.” The 
closing session maintained the high 
spiritual level of the day, and the St. Paul 
Convention will rank amont the very best 
yet held. The next Convention will be 
held in Boston, in 1923. 


Foreign Missionary Record 
SAILED 


From Boston, May 31, on the Samaria, Rev. 
G. R. Kampfer, for Assam. 

From New York City, June 13, on the Aquitania, 
Mr. B. L. Korling, for the Belgian Congo. 

From Vancouver, June 15, on the Empress of 
Asia, Rev. and Mrs. R. C. Thomas and family, for 
the Philippines. 


ARRIVED 


Dr. H. B. Benninghoff of Tokyo, Japan, in Van- 
couver, July 21. 

Mrs. W. H. Duff and two children of Rangoon 
Burma, in New York City, July 4. 

Mrs. A. H. Page and two sons of Swatow, South 
China, in Vancouver, July 2. 

Rev. and Mrs. .H. Waters of Swatow, South 
China, in Vancouver, July 3. 


BORN 


To Rev. and Mrs. Gordon S. Jury of Rangoon, 
Burma, a daughter, July 9. 
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Summer Assemblies and Conferences 


Miss Naomi Fletcher reports a fine 
W. W. G. House Party at Mound, Minne- 
sota. She also writes of the very good at- 
tendance in her mission study class at the 
Baptist Assembly in Helena, Montana, 
and mentions especially the excellent qual- 
ity of the notebook work there, stating 
that it was among the best she has ever 
seen at Assemblies. 

Mrs. Elmore speaks very enthusiasti- 
cally of the great attendance of more than 
500 young women in her classes at Cham- 
bersburg, and of the active interest shown 
by the members. 

Miss Jessie Dodge White states that the 
Summer School of Missions at Boulder, 
Colorado, was well attended, and that her 
class at the W. W. G. Camp was a joy in 
every way. 

Miss Helen Crissman writes: ‘“‘The B. 
Y. P. U. A. Conferences held in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, were well attended. The 
first day I had nearly 400, and the second 
day more than 500.. Their response and 
interest were encouraging. Minnesota’s 
House Party, their first, is going far beyond 
our fondest hopes! We have about 90 
registrations, and as near one hundred per 
cent attendance at all four of our 
morning classes as I have ever seen any- 
where. Every girl is in her place through 
the wonderful Bible hour by Mrs. Runyan, 
the Home and Foreign study classes, and 
the Methods hour. We have Evalyn 
Camp, of Japan; Mrs. Dahlby, of Assam; 
Miss Lund, newly appointed to Africa; 
and Ora Reese from Porto Rico, present, 
and they are a great inspiration.”’ 


Graded Missionary Stories for Baptist 
Bible Schools 


For the Home Mission Period—October, 
November and December—the Mission- 
ary Education Movement has provided 
Graded Stories to fit the theme ‘‘The 
American Negro.” Grades and titles are 
as follows: 

The Discoverers, for Primary Grade, 
ten primary stories by Augusta Walden 
Comstock. 

Little Black Shepherds of Kingdom 
Come, for Junior Grade, by Margaret T. 
Applegarth. 

Written in Black and White, for Inter- 
mediate Grade, by Miss Apglegarth. 

Negro Life in the Southland, for Senior 
Grade, original stories by students in 
Baptist Schools for Negroes. 

This is a most attractive list and will be 
sure to give great satisfaction to all who 
engage in the work. The price of the com- 
plete series is 35 cents, or 10 cents each 
single grade. The set of four Picture 
Charts, another attractive feature, is 25 
cents. It is necessary to charge for these 
publications, since the Department has to 
share in the decreased budget. The Stories 
and Charts will be ready by September 15. 
For information write to the Department 
of Missionary Education, 276 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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ORIGINATED AND DRAWN BY BERTHA BENNETT 


SERIES FOR 1922. No. 7. SELF-EXPLANATORY 


Each of the above pictures indicates what it represents. Somewhere in this issue 


will be found the answer to each of the puzzles. 


Can you guess them? 


Three prizes will be given, as follows, for the year 1922: 
First Prize—Two missionary books, selected by the winner, for correct answers to 


the 66 puzzles in the eleven issues of 1922. 


Second Prize—One missionary book, for correct answers to five puzzles in each 
issue, or for 55 correct answers out of the 66. 

Third Prize—A year’s subscription to Missions, for correct answers to four puzzles 
out of the six in each issue, or 44 correct answers out of the 66. The subscription will be 


sent to any address. 


Send answers to Missions, Puzzle Department, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Answers to July Puzzles 


1. Rev. Oscar S. Jacobson, Bismarck, 
Need: 

2. E. R. Evans, Jackson, Wyoming. 

3. Rev. Eugene E. Stocking, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

4. Rev. C. M. Gardner, Oakland, Calif. 

5. Rev. Sum Sing, San Francisco, Calif. 

6. Rev. W. H. Barker, Netherlands 
Dist., Calif. 


Words Commonly Misspelled 


Existence, not existance 

Corrugated, not corrigated or coregated 

Publicly, not publically 

Library, not liberary. (The pronuncia- 
tion also should be looked out for on such 
words as publicly, library, February, and 
athletics. Keep the ‘‘r”’ in February, and 
the extra syllable out of the other words. 
Remember that it is 

Athletics, not athelectics 


Stenographers’ Eccentricities 


Stenographers need to keep their brains 
active both in taking dictation and in 
transcribing. Half the errors are due to 
thoughtlessness. 

In a single paragraph the following illus- 
trations of carelessness or thoughtlessness 
occurred, making nonsense of what was 
said: 

‘‘Western slope”’ of life was transformed 
into ‘‘western shape.” 

“Untiring labors’”’ was 
‘writing labors.”’ 

And ‘marriage altar’ 
“alter.” 

Which illustrates the truth of the open- 
ing statement; also the necessity of learn- 
ing to spell. Our list of ‘Commonly Mis- 
spelled Words”’ is published in the hope 
that it may help, and the words are almost 
invariably taken from recently received 
communications. 


transcribed 


was_ spelled 

















Baker’ $ Gon 
Baker’s Chocolate 


Appeal strongly to the 


healthy appetites created by 
vigorous exercise 


in the open air. 
They are the 
most satisfactory 
of all the food 
drinks, as they 
have a most de- 
licious flavor and 
aroma and are 
nutritious and wholesome. 
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DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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e Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 
: MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 

Will send you free upon request the complete 50th 
Ss Anniversary catalogue of general merchandise. 

This book will bring you the full advantage of all 
n our Fifty Years’ experience in creating low prices 
O on goods of standard serviceable quality. 


Our export department is shipping regularly 
to all parts of the world. OUR MISSIONARY 
3° BUREAU attends to the assembling, packing and 
shipping of missionary baggage and supplies. Save 
money by taking advantage of our low foreign 











LS freight rates. Ask for our Missionary Circular 
No. 50K. 

d _ Our customers order from us absolutely without 
risk. WE GUARANTEE SAFE DELIVERY 
OF OUR MERCHANDISE ANYWHERE IN 

d THE WORLD. 
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Forward Step of the Polish Baptists 


BY REV. ALBERT A. ZIARKO 


The Polish Annual Conference was held 
June 4-7 in Detroit, the second largest city 
for the Polish nationality in the United 
States, Chicago being the largest. There 
are two Polish Baptist ministers in 
Detroit—Rev. J. Rzepecki and Rev. Mr. 
Morze. The conference met with Rev. 
Rzepecki’s church on Sunday, June 4 and 
the delegates witnessed the baptism of 25 
converts who united with the church. 

The Polish Baptist Churches were well 
represented at the conference by delegates 
from practically all the mission fields. The 
Canadian work was also represented by 
Rev. K. W. Tuczek and Rev. E. Lipinski. 

The Conference voted to raise money 
and send two and if possible more workers 
to Poland. The project was sponsored by 
Mr. Ostrowski of Chicago, supported by 
Rev. Mr. Alf, of Pound, Wisconsin, who 
said if any definite step shou'd be taken to 
relieve the great need in Poland of evangel- 
istic missionaries he would offer $100; 
later he raised it to $125. Rev. Mr. 
Ziarko of New York moved to appoint a 
committee that would accept the responsi- 
bility of accepting gifts, donations and 
applications of candidates for consideration 
and recommendation. This committee 
would present such applications, after 
thorough investigation, to the attention of 
the Foreign Mission Society for approval. 
This motion was supported by Rev. Mr. 
Adamus of East Orange, N. J., who sug- 
gested that the present Polish Mission 
committee be authorized to look after this 
phase of activity. This was unanimously 
agreed. This started the ball rolling, for in 
a very short while over $800 was pledged. 
by delegates that very moment, and ir the 
evening another appeal for more donations 
netted $561, a total of $1,361 for the day. 

Another important move was to agree to 
issue a weekly instead of a monthly de- 
nominational paper. This is sorely needed 
to keep the Polish workers informed about 
matters pertaining to helps and suggestions 
for propagation of the Gospel among our 
country folks. Rev. M. S. Lesik, of 
Toledo, Ohio, is to be the managing editor, 
and the contributing editors are Rev. 
Messrs. Rzepecki, Morze, Jersak, and 
Frydryk, Messrs. Ostrowski and Dudzik. 

The Conference expressed deep appre- 
ciation to the American brethren for their 
interest and loyal support in carrying on 
the work among the Polish-speaking 
people. The officers elected for the coming 
year are: President, Rev. J. Frydryk, of 
Chicago; Vice-President, Rev. M. Anuta, 
of Hammond, Indiana; Secretary, Rev. C. 
Jersak, of Cleveland; Treasurer, Rev. H. 
Schilke, of Pound, Wisconsin. 


Among the home missionary workers 
who have a record of faithful service to 
their account are Rev. E. F. Jordan, who 
labored in North Dakota, and Rev. Oliver 
Shank of St. Louis. 















PERSONAL 
ATTENTION 


At Georgetown College 
includes every feature of 
college life from the appli- 
cation of degree require- 
ments to the interest that © 
each teacher takes in the 
moral, mental and physi- 
cal development of every 


student. 
Write for ‘‘Georgetown Life’’ 


GEORGETOWN COLLEGE 
Room M 
GEORGETOWN, KY. 








Cook Academy 


A boys’ school under Christian influences, open to students 
of all religious beliefs. Academic and College Preparatory 
courses with training for business careers. Graduates ad- 
mitted without examination by colleges admitting on certifi- 
cate. Music advantages. A fine school spirit prevails and 
healthful sports are encouraged. Gymnasium. Athletic 
field. Basketball court. For catalog address 


The Principal, Box M, Montour Falls, N. ¥Y. 








THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
PHILADELPHIA 


Exceptional opportunity for young women tc 
train as pastor’s assistants, or for city, home or 
foreign missions, Sunday school, settlement work, 
etc. The aim is a thorough knowledge of the 
Bible, practical methods, and the spiritual growth 
of the students. Send for catalogue. 


J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D., President 











mee Nei Small monthly rental quickly places 
the Victor Safety Cinema in your Church 


yj The greatest church films such as “The Chosen 
Prince”, “The Passion Play”, ~The Stream of Life”, 

“From Manger to the Cross” , “Life of Moses”, 
are among those in our libraries 
Write for booklet I and 
free trial offer 










P 
2 69 W. Mohawk. BUFFALO.N.Y. 
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a good publicity—the 
AX one-hundred-per-cent kind 
—will accomplish almost any de- 
sired result. But one-hundred- 
per-cent publicity implies qual- 
ity printing with a punch— 
booklets, folders, etc., that make 
conviction certain by creating 
confidence at sight. 


Redfield-Kendrick-Odell Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Printers- Engravers- Map Makers 
311 WEsT 43D STREET, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE LONGACRE 9200 
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Which College? 


For assistance in the selection of a suitable school for your boy or girl, address the Educational Directory, MISSIONS, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
State your problem clearly, giving us detaiied information as to rates and location desired, etc. 





CROZER 


Theological Seminary 


Tuition and Room-Rent Free. 

Scholarships Available to Approved 
Students. 

Seminary within Thirteen Miles of 
Philadelphia. 

Seminary’s Relations to University 
of Pennsylvania Warrant Offer of the 
Following Courses: 

I.—Regular Course for Preachers and 
Pastors. Seminary. Degree of B.D. 
or Diploma. 

II.— Course including Religious Educa- 
tion. Seminary and University. 
Degrees of B.D. or A.M. 

III.—Graduate Course. Seminary and 
University. Degrees of Th.M. or 
Ph.D. Address 


MILTON G. EVANS, LL.D., Pres. 
CHESTER, PA. 








DENISON UNIVERSITY 
CLARK W. CHAMBERLAIN, Ph.D., Pres. 
GRANVILLE COLLEGE FOR MEN 
SHEPARDSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DOANE ACADEMY 


EMPHASIZING— 
Ageneral training in Liberal Artsand 
Sciences ina Student-bodyand under 
a Faculty wholesomely Christian. 


OFFERING— 
College, Degree and other diploma 
courses suited to all types of life- 
work. Engineering, business, law, 
music, medicine, home-making, edu- 
cation, missionary service, gospel 
ministry. 

LIMITING— 
The number of students sw as to fur- 
nish a finer companionship with 
young people and a better contact 
with head professors. 

Address 
The Secretary, Denison University 
Granville, Ohio 











1834—FRANKLIN COLLEGE—1921 


Democratic spirit. 
Expenses reasonable. Easily accessible to sndian- 


Standard Baptist College. 


apolis, a city of over 300,000. 


Address PRESIDENT or DEAN, 
FRANKLIN, INDIANA 





THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION 
A School for Leaders—Founded 1825 


Courses leading to B. D. degree. Special provision for post-graduates. Many 
opportunities for missionary, philanthropic and practical work. Harvard 
University offers special free privileges to approved Newton students. 


GEORGE E. HORR, D.D., LL.D., President NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. 








UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS 


th2 Baptist college of the great South- 
west—standard courses leading to the 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Music 


Degree. 
For information and literature address 


Redlands, Cal. 


Colgate Theological Seminary 
HAMILTON, NEW YORK 


Courses for High Schoo! graduates leading to 
the degree of B.Th. 

Courses for College graduates leading to the de- 
grees of M.A. and B.D 


J. F. VICHERT, Dean. University of Redlands 








THE KANSAS CITY 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Kansas City, Kansas 


Faculty Well Trained, Able, Experienced in 
Pastorateand Class Room. Three-Year Courses 
for College Graduates, leading to A.B. Courses 
Especially Strong in Education, Homiletics, 
Social Service, Evangelism. Moderate Financial 
Aid. ManychancesforSelf-Support. LargeOppor- 
tunities among Greater Kansas City’s 500,0vu. ness. 

Women’s Training School. Two Years’ Course. swimming and hockey. 
Seminary Instruction in Fundamental Studies. equipment throughout. 
Other Experts in Specifics. $150 a year. WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Apply President P. W. CRANNELL, D.D., RAYMOND McFARLAND, Principal 
336 Lafayette, Kansas City, Kansas. Saxtons River, Vermont 


VERMONT ACADEMY 


Saxtons River, Vermont 


A well-equipped preparatory school for young 
men and young women. Under Christian instruc- 
tors of experience. Located among the foothills 
of the Green Mountains in one of Vermont's 
beauty spots. 

Offers thorough training for college and busi- 
Nine buildings. Athletic field. Pond for 
Gymnasium. Modern 

















g The Baptist Missionary Training School 


Prepares Young Women for Larger Christian Service 
One year course for college graduates 
Two year course for under graduates 
Three year course for high school graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Ave., Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries 











SUBSCRIBE TO “MISSIONS” 
Single Annual Subscription, $1.25 a Year 


In Clubs of Five or More, $1.00 a Year 








GORDON 


Theological, Missionary, Religious-Educational College course of 4 years, 
college degree of Th.B. Graduate School of Theology, 3-year course, graduate 
degree of B.D. Two-year Collegiate Training course, Interdenominatiunal. Of 
full college and graduate grade, with a wide range of studies, permeated by a 
remarkable evangelical spirit. Notabie faculty and student body. New and 
beautiful fireproof buildings, with dormitories. Organized religious work and 
self-support. For catalog and correspondence, address 


GORDON COLLEGE OF THEOLOGY AND MISSIONS. 
NATHAN R. WOOD, President, Boston, Mass. 
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MISSIONS 





A BOOK EVERYBODY NEEDS 7—— 





_A sensible, scientific, and withal religious system of horizontal 
lying-in-bed first-thing-in-the-morning exercise, but including in 
a chatty style much that is essential to health and happiness. 


Profusely illustrated, beautifully bound. Should be on every library 


table 


Send $1.00 for copy postpaid 


BE 
WELL 


One Hundred 
Years 




















MONEYBACKIFYOUWANTIT pea 
TULLAR-MEREDITH Co. 159 Waverly Place, New York City Vee sane 





To a Friend 


Yes, Jane, Elizabeth, Esther and Ruth 
have been adopted, and may be addressed 
at Sinclair Orphanage, Balasore, Bengal- 
Orissa, India. Word comes from India, 
however, that the rate fixed in the an- 
nouncement was too low for present high 
cost of living, and that it requires $30 in- 
stead of $10 to cover the year’s expense. 
We shall see that the rate announced ‘s 
made to cover the adoptions already made, 
but cannot accept more on those terms. 





Dr. Cleaves Returns to Private Life 


The Baptist is called upon to announce 
the resignation of Dr. Arthur W. Cleaves 
as editor. He has had this matter under 
consideration for several months. A little 
less than three years ago when the special 
newspaper committee was in search for an 
editor they turned to a New England 
pastor. Dr. Cleaves began his work with 
the first issue of the paper in January, 
1920. He has from the first been untiring 
in his efforts to make a paper which would 
serve the denomination in one of the most 
trying periods in its history. Only those 
who have been engaged in general denomi- 
national work during these years can fully 
understand the meaning of this statement. 
There has been perpetual uncertainty. No 
less than a full dozen committees have had 
to do with The Baptist. Sometimes before 
the plans of one committee could be made 
operative another committee would appear 
above the denominational horizon. With 
patience becoming a saint the editor would 
reshape his plans and go on without com- 
plaint. He has at all times proved a true 
yoke-fellow and has the love and respect of 
all associated with him. Thousands will 
miss the editor and we hope that although 
he may return to the more peaceful work 
of the pastorate he may occasionally look 
back to the time when he had his full part 
in helping the denomination keep its bear- 
ings. Dr. Cleaves’ last work on The 
Baptist was to report the Indianapolis 
Convention.—Fhe Baptist, July 1. 


Where to Send Your Magazines 


BY PROF. A. S. WOODBURNE, PH.D. 


The Madras Christian College is one of 
the union Christian Colleges to which our 
Foreign Mission Society contributes. For 
a number of years the Society has sup- 
ported the college financially, and during 
the past it has been represented on the 
faculty. Some of the finest of our Telugu 
young manhood have received their college 
education in this institution. Such men as 
Mr. Arogiam, pastor of the Madras 
Church; Mr. Palmer, of Ongole and 
Cocanada High Schools and now the repre- 
sentative of the Indian Christian com- 
munity in the legislature, and Mr. 
Abraham, just appointed as missionary to 
the Kandakur field in the charge of the 
Home Missionary Society, are all of them 
sons of the Madras Christian College. 





The College has a history worthy of the 
best traditions. Established in 1837, it is 
the oldest college in the Madras Presi- 
dency. There is no college in all India that 
has a more enviable reputation in the field 
of scholarship. Its graduates are holding 
the most honorable and responsible posi- 
tions at the command of Indians. Many 
of the chairs of other colleges throughout 
India are held by her alumni. In the new 
Madras Legislative Council three out of 
four Indian ministers are graduates. Asa 
missionary college it has a fine record. 
Last year at the convention for the uplift 
of spiritual life held in Kodaikanal, 400 
missionaries listened to the simple whole- 
some messages of Bishop Abraham of the 
Mar-Thoma Syrian Church, an alumnus of 
our college. And last year there was estab- 
lished in Malabar a new Union Christian 
College, organized and established entirely 
by Madras Christian College graduates, 
and formally opened by the Diwan of 
Travancore, another alumnus. 

The college has an average annual atten- 
dance approximating 2,000, 1,000 in each 
of the high school and college departments. 
There are seven hostels which make pro- 
vision for various groups of students, 
Christian, Muslim and Hindu. Besides 
two or three reading rooms in the college 
itself, each of these hostels has its own 
reading-room. It is no small task to pro- 
vide all of these reading-rooms with good 
wholesome reading material. Yet here is 
an opportunity to minister to the needs to 
some of the finest of India’s developing 
manhood. There are many people who 
are taking good magazines who should be 
glad of an opportunity to put them to good 
missionary service after they have read 
them. Why not week by week or month 
by month, after reading your good 
journals, bundle them up and post them to 
your representative in the Madras Chris- 
tian College to be used in the college or 
hostel reading-rooms? They would be 
glad of anything that is good, religious, 
scientific, philosophical or of a general 
character. Such magazines as The Atlantic 
Monthly, The Outlook, The National Geo- 
graphic, The Literary Digest, The Christian 
Century, World-Wide, The Scientific Amert- 
can, Scribners, and a host of others would 
be welcome indeed. Will you not cooperate 
in this enterprise, by mailing your maga- 
zines immediately after reading them to 
Dr. A. S. Woodburne, Professor Madras 
Christian College, Madras, India? 


Shall be glad to hear directly from our 
Friend, and will hold name in confidence. 


Are the Deaf 


a. ___ and Hard of Hearing 
Absent from Your 
Church? 


i =| THEY NEED NOT BE 
, y | Why not make special 


provision for them? 









WHY not make your churcha real place of worship 
and service to the hard of hearing people of your 
community? 

_ Install the Globe Church Earphone service and 
invite all the deaf to come and join in your services— 
make your church a place of welcome for them. 

One Pastor writes: ‘‘Its appreciation by those 
whose hearing is defective is expressed not only in 
words but by attendance and offerings far beyond any 
financial outlay by the church.” 

We also manufacture individual earphones for the 
deaf. Write us for folder, testimonial booklet and 
terms. 


Globe Phone Mfg. (¢ ad 
Company AN 


General Offices and Factory F if 
READING, MASS. 







SALESROOMS 
Washington New York 
San Francisco Chicago full 
Philadelphia Los Angeles -——= 
Boston Cleveland 





It tells how you 
may secure an In- 
come that cannot 
shrink; how you 
_ may execute 
your own will; 
| how you may 
create atrust 
fund; how you may give 
generously withouthardship. 
It describes the annuity bond, a safe, 
convenient, and productive invest- 
ment which promotes afundamental 
Christian enterprise. Endorsed by 
all denominations. 
Write for Booklet 72, 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York , 
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lf Some One Should 
Ask You About a Will 


And When You 
Make Your Own 


The Corporate Names of Our Societies Are 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home Secre- 
tary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Executive 
Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New York City. 


The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, Gilbert N. Brink, D.D., General Secretary, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, Treasurer, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, Treasurer, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
of the Northern Baptist Convention, E. T. 
Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and WILLS 
addressed to any officer named will be held as 
confidential and will receive prompt attention. 


ANNUITIES 


On one life the rate of income varies from four 
to nine per cent a year, interest payable semi- 
annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies from four 
to eight and three-tenths per cent a year, interest 
payable semi-annually. 

Samples, of these SINGLE and DOUBLE 
CONTRACTS will be sent to you on request. 


‘‘Where your heart is, there 
should your treasure go.”’ 











“THE BOOK OF 
REVELATION” 


James H. McConkey’s latest book. The 
Sunday School Times says:- ; 
“It is a marked book that blazes a new 


path. A striking and unusual exegesis 
of this profound book of the Bible.” 


To do the most possible good this book 
is sent entirely free, postpaid. Address 


Silver Publishing Co., Dept. N., 1013 
Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION 


zy)\G 
x id VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. INC 
wet 258 VICTOR BLDG. DAVENPORT IOWA 


Best materials. Finest workmanship. 
Aluminum or silver plate. Memorial 
sets a speciality. Send for Oatalog 


Individual Comm. Service Co. 


@ Boom 806 1701-1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














MISSIONS 


For the Local Church 


I. Suggested organization for the local 
church. 


(a) On nomination of the Women’s 
Society or Union, or in any other 
way deemed wise by the local 
body, a woman shall be appointed 
by the church to represent the 
women’s work in connection with 
the Continuation Campaign of the 
New World Movement. Any 
pledges made or moneys secured 
in the local church shall be 
handled in accord with the prac- 
tice of the local body but it is de- 
sirable that special contribution to 
the Continuation Campaign Fund 
shall be kept track of by the 
appointee of the Women’s Organi- 
zation, remitted to state office 
through the church treasurer or 
direct, and reported by her to the 
Associational Woman’s_repre- 
sentative. 

(b) On nomination of the men’s 
brotherhood or Laymen’s Com- 
mittee in the local church or in 
any other way deemed wise a lay- 
man shall be appointed to repre- 
sent the church in connecton with 
the Northern Baptist Laymen’s 
Council and in the promotion of a 
Stewardship League. 


NoTtE—The design of this proposed 
organization is to produce a complete chain 
from every local church, through the Asso- 
ciation and State Convention to the organi- 
zations that represent the whole denomina- 
tion in the Northern Baptist Convention; 
or vice versa, a means whereby the North- 
ern Baptist Convention can be closely re- 
lated for development purposes to the 
State Convention, Association and every 
local church. 


Home Mission Notes 
The work of the Department of Archi- 


tecture of the Home Mission Society has 
expanded to such an extent that an asso- 
ciate architect has been secured to assist 
Secretary George B. Merrill. 


Mr. Emery 
B. Jackson, who accepts this position, for 


twelve years has been associated with Mr. 


C. A. Coolidge, architect, of Boston and 
Chicago. After graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Mr. Jackson was for 
three years with Mr. James Gamble Rogers 


| of New York City. This practical experi- 


ence with foremost architects was followed 
by an attendance of three years and a half 


at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris. Mr. 
Jackson is the son of Rev. John L. Jackson, 


D.D., of Bloomington, Illinois. 


Dr. C. E. Conwell, of Puebla, Mexico, is 
spending a few months resting and re- 


cuperating in Virginia after a long period of 


uninterrupted labor in Puebla. Before re- 


turning home Dr. Conwell suffered a BILHOR best on [Ret 


serious breakdown through over-work. FOLDING ORGANS SALE [ALE 
We are glad to report that he is improving BEGINNING with STYLE X. we Guarantee 
Send for Catalog. AK CASES 


rapidly. 














The Best Mattress is Made 
Better by Using a 


Quilted Mattress 
Protector 





TIRED! 


A good night’s rest is certainly 


worth while. 
switching on darkness—slipping 
between the clean linen and sink- 


The pleasantness of 


ing luxuriously onto a mattress 
which is not too soft, but so com- 
fortable. Your sheets and quilts 
are constantly washed. But it’s 
impossible to wash a mattress. 
Our Mattress Protectors will keep 
mattress fresh and clean. They are 
made in any size and are quilted 
so that they remain soft and light 
and fluffy in spite of washing and 
continuous use. 

This quilting was originated by us 

back in 1891. Ever since we have 


been developing our products to 
the quality we are maintaining. 


See that the Excelsior trademark 
is sewed to the corner of every 
Protector you purchase. 


A single trial will convince you 








The Excelsior Quilting Co. 


15 Laight Street, New York City 














Makers of the famous 3 and &-ply O. 


BILHORN BROTHERS, 136 West Lake St, Chicago sey 0 
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